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Peace News 


Cheaper bombs, better missiles 


The unobtrusive 


arms 


Arms races seem to obey Newton’s law 
of inertia. Once in motion, they tend to 
remain in motion - though they may 
sometimes deceptively change their 
direction so that many people lose track 
of their progress. 


In the days of the great test series, mis- 
siles and bombs weighed heavily on 
everybody's mind. But since the nuclear 
testing ban of 1963 was negotiated, you 
might almost conclude - and from nothing 
so much as from the general quiescence 
of the peace movement - that the arms 
race had packed up and left town for 
good. 

Does anyone remember, we wonder, that 
even the test ban, which is the only 
half-way significant step toward disarm- 
ament we have yet come to know, is only 
a partial ban (the United States and the 
Russians have continued to test their 
weapons underground) limited to three 
of the nuclear powers? (The French 
are at present planning a new Pacific 
test series.) 


Beyond this, the test ban suffers from 
an even more important limitation as a 
measure of disarmament. Insofar as 
it is effective at all, the ban is operative 
only in a secondary area of weapons 
development. At least since 1958 the 
key sector of armaments competition has 
not been the development of thermo- 
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race 


nuclear explosives: it has been, rather, 
the perfection and deployment of deliv- 
ery systems. It is really the further 
dissemination - planned or indiscrim- 
inate - of evermore efficient bomb 
Carriers that currently comprises the 
arms race, And, within the week, there 
have been three events which ought to 
remind us that the arms race is still 
very much with us. 


Item One: Blue Funk: Mr Amery’s 
Mysterious Missile 


Last Thursday (September 3) Julian 
Amery, the Minister of Aviation, an- 
nounced that the French and British 
governments had agreed to undertake the 
joint development of an air-to-ground 
ballistic missile. Actually, the agree- 
ment was first revealed the day before 
by Mr John Cronin, the Labour spokes- 
man on aviation, who strongly protested 
against the Government’s decision to 
help build the weapon. Despite Mr 
Cronin’s very cogent protest, the story 
seems to have attracted little attention. 
The agreement is, nevertheless, one of 
the most mysterious, perhaps deceptive, 
and certainly ill-conceived measures 
undertaken by the Tory Government. 


The missile - it has no name as yet, so 
let us call it Blue Funk - is to be built 
by Hawker Siddeley of Britain and 
Engins Matre of France. Blue Funk 


will be an extremely sophisticated de- 
vice, equipped with an ingenious tele- 
vision guidance system that allows for 
“ precise tactical use.” The purpose of 
the missile is to arm the key members 
of the British and French air forces: the 
British TSR 2 and the French Mirage 
IV bombers. 


According to Mr Amery, the arrange- 
ment with France was made simply to 
save money. The cost of the missile’s 
development is supposed to run to £50 
million, spent over a seven-year period; 
each country pays half. But as Mr 
Cronin has pointed out, the costs of mis- 
siles often get out of hand. And if they 
do, apparently Britain will have to go 
on paying its half of the bill - which 
could equal the near £100 million price- 
tag of the air-to-ground Blue Steel 
missile. 


Simply on the financial side, Blue Funk 
becomes even more questionable when 
one realises that TSR 2, for which Blue 
Funk is designed, has yet to get off the 
ground. Back in 1961 the Government 
was saying that this £1,000 million super- 
sonic, tree-top bomber was “ ahead of 
anything else in the world.” But at the 
Farnborough air show this week, much 
to the Government’s dismay, TSR 2 was 
nowhere in sight; its complicated innards 
still refuse to do more than taxi the 
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plane about. The Labour Party may not 
be far wrong in seeing TSR 2 as another 
Ministry of Defence white elephant. 


But there is a far more significant 
question to be asked about Blue Funk 
than to doubt its fiscal wisdom. Is Blue 
Funk to be a nuclear or a conventional 
weapon? 

As the official line would have it, Blue 
Funk is simply a conventiona) affair, de 
signed for “limited non-nuclear con- 
flicts.”. Mr Cronin and the Labour Party 
doubt if this is true. Or at least they 
doubt that Blue Funk will remain exclu. 
sively conventional. What is to prevent 
it from donning a nuclear war-head, 
they ask. 


The doubts are well-founded. At this 
stage of weapons technology it is impos- 
sible to imagine so much money and 
expertise being invested in what is 
supposed to be simply another conven- 
tional missile. Moreover, both TSR 2 
and Mirage IV are very clearly designed 
to be nuclear carriers. Indeed, it has 
been the government’s hope that TSR 2 
might serve as an alternative to the 
Polaris surface fleet in the organisation 
of some form of European multilateral 
force. And Mirage IV, which is to be 
operational in 1965, has been designated 
by General de Gaulle as the “first 
generation ” of his force de frappe. The 
“second generation ” is to be the missile 
Mirage carries. In 1962 this second 
generation device was scheduled for 
developmane in late 1964. Voila! Blue 
unk. 


It seems only too apparent, then, that 
Britain is helping General de Gaulle to 
create his force de frappe and, in so 
doing, contributing to the further dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons. But why 
should the Tories see fit to midwife the 
French deterrent? Can it be that this 
is the admission price de Gaulle has 
placed on British entry into the Common 
Market? 


Item Two: The Polaris with Better Eye- 
sight 
Last weekend President Johnson, who 


| has been eager to demonstrate that he 


keeps his powder quite as dry as 
Senator Goldwater, revealed that a new 
generation of the Polaris missile has 
come of age. Polaris A-3, 16 of which 
will be emplaced aboard the nuclear sub- 
marine Daniel Webster late this month, 
not only boasts a longer range than its 
predecessors (2,800 miles); in addition, 
it is far more accurate and employs the 
newest decoy and penetration devices 
with which to fool Russian anti-missile 
defences. 


Mr Johnson went on to announce that 
by 1967, America’s current 16-ship 


continued on page 4 


The commissioning ceremony 
this year of the US 
Polaris submarine ‘Henry Clay’ 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australla, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
128 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a 
5/0 AFSC, 160 North 15t 
“A. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Nl 


ear to Peace News, 
St., Philadelphia 2, 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


s6d 


US: 10 weeks i |) 
for 1 dollar fon 


| enclose 


Name 


Biock letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


erms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
Tories. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please), Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 

SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. Public 
meeting at Hammersmith Town Hall, W.6. 
‘60 years of socialism,’’ Wed. 16 Sept, 8 p.m. 
Admission free - questions and discussion. 


Personal 

CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers trial rate: six 
week 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 
addresses to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 


Brighton. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers - ‘‘agreed value" policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consult- 
ants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on- 
sea, Essex. Tel: Southend 41101, Branch 
oflices Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies, corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages 
S.a.e. for details. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-pack ae 
Christmas cards, ‘‘spring” cleaning, despatch 
and general help. Fares and lunches paid. 
Sew esata to er pip to 9.30 
p.m.). Write, phone or call, aledonian 

Kings Cross, N.1. TER 4473. pas 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or Campaign materials. Sale or return selec- 
tions for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for 
latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1, at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
ssue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen 8 
Paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. OD- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Accommodation wanted 


YOUNG LADY, away weekends, requires small 
quiet room in Hampstead, no board. Mrs 
Howard, 38 Hampden Road, Hitchin. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 

. Send entries to arrive not later than first 

post Monday (Friday preferred). 

4. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's addroes). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

aiaplayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


11 September, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion, Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. Flat 5, 16 Royal York Cres, 
Clifton. Jeffrey Bond on his recent Indian 
experience. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Holborn Central 
Library, Theobalds Road. Felix Greene speak- 
ing on various aspects of China’s policy. 
Friends of China. 


tet 


Who are the real friends of the oppressed peoples? Read 
THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT TODAY 


as seen by Dutt, Khrushchev and others 


Order from Forum (6), 41 Atholl Mansions, South Lambeth Road, London S.W.8. 


Price Is 4d post free. 


REACHING OUT 


While wealthier nations compete in reaching out ever further into 
space, millions in the less developed lands are also reaching out. Reach- 
ing out for the things we take for granted. Schools, clean water, health 
services, a fair chance in the world’s markets. Reaching out, often in 
vain, for enough to eat. Must they starve while we reach for the stars? 
In a world where fortunes are spent on probing the possibility of life 
on other planets, surely it is not beyond our reach to provide these 
basic needs of life to these hungry millions with whom we share our 


own planet. 


WAR ON WANT IS REACHING OUT TOO 


Reaching out to the sick, the hungry, the ignorant and the destitute. 
Helping them to help themselves in their struggle against poverty. 
Reaching out, too, for the hearts and minds of those who share our 
concern for the underprivileged and will join us in our fight to bring 
them a fairer share of the world’s wealth. 


Our aid reaches many places, some are still unreached. Your gift would 
help us to reach out further yet. Your vote, your influence CAN help 


to bring about massive international aid. 


International action by 


government alone will bring the final victory in the WAR ON WANT. 


Your gift received with gratitude. 


WAR ON WANT 
9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 125 8d extra on each 20s at 


no cost to you. 


Jewellery, silver, old Sheffield bring good prices. 


94 Meadow Street, Weston Super Mare. 


OUR GIFT SHOP AT: 


Desperate need for clothing for refugees: WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton 


Street South, London E.16. 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 11 North Audley 
St. Middle East Study Group, Speakers from 
Arab organisations invited. Cttee of 100. 


11-12 Sept, Fri-Sat 


BIRMINGHAM. Leafieting at Military Tattoo, 
Handsworth Park. Collect leaflets not later 
than 7 p.m. Fri, 6 p.m. Sat, from 50 Winder- 
mere Rd. Cttee of 100. 


12 September, Saturday 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn. (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 

LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clack). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 

LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 


Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958, 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
Ca eanie: Phone LEE 6249, Fellowship 
arty. 


LONDON S.E.3. 2.30 to 6.30 p.m. 144 Shooters 
Hill Road, Blackheath. Garden party and fete. 
CND and Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. Cttee of 100. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. 
News selling. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air meeting. Michael 
Craft. Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC 


13 September, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON N.1l. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Hugh McKinlay; ‘‘ Baha’i World 
Faith.’ Order of the Great Companions, 


SHREWSBURY. 2 p.m. Morris Hall, Bellstone. 
Alan Shuttleworth: ‘‘ The case against NATO.” 
CND discussion school. 5s. inc. tea. Phone 
NORthern (B’ham) 2447. 


14 September, Monday 
LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Meet- 
ing to discuss future of London PPU and 
pageant preparations. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group meeting. 


14 September onwards 
LONDON S.E.3. Every evening, leaflet distri- 
bution from 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE 6249), Fellowship Party. 


15 September, Tuesday 
LIVERPOOL. 7.30 p.m. Crane Theatre. Pub- 
lic meeting, Anti-Apartheid. Michael Hamel 
and other speakers. 


LONDON N.4, 


ing to reconstitute N. 
Cttee of 100. 


16 Sept, Wednesday 


to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace 


7.30 p.m, 154 Corbyn St. Meet- 
London Working Group, 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Institute, 
Science Room. Film Show including ‘‘A Cry 
for  Life,’’ the Wind,’ ete. 


“Which Way 
Adm is. PPU. 


Tribune 


is always fighting 


for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness, Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 


every Friday from 

all newsagents Is 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Myrtle Solomon reporting on 
the Borth conference. ‘‘Can we educate for 
non-violent living?’ PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St- 
Special London Cttee of 100 meeting. 

LONDON W.1. 5.30 to 7 p.m. Outside 
American Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster 


picket. London Cttee of 100. 


17 September, Thursday 


BIRMINGHAM. Ring SEL 1863 for details of 
Working Group, West Midlands Cttee of 100. 


LONDON N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. St Pancras Town 
Hall. National CND pre-election public meet 


ing. Speakers: Olive Gibbs, Ritchie Calder, 
John Horner. 


18 September, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, SnoW 
mill, Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. ‘Tea pto- 
vided, bring own food. In aid af Friends relief 
work overseas, 


LONDON W.C.1, 7.30 
South Africa Study ¢raup. 
Coloured Peoples’ Assoc, 


19 September, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. RAF Gaydon. Battle of Britain 


Day. Details trom P ie 
Rd. Cttee of 100. . James, 50 Winderme 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of ioe 


LEEDS, 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 


Guinness cloek). 
Gateneny sa ). Literature stall, Peace News 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m Gaumont Cine 

3 ma, Market 
Place, Peare Now selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S8.E.3, 


6 Endsleigh 5t 
Speakers from 5 
Cttee of 100 


10 am. 141 Woolacombe Rd, 


Kidbrooke. Alj-day leafleting, liter. 
( , ature selling, 
lend Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 


LONDON W.C.2. 2 p.m. Kin 
Meeting of Christian Group of Cites of 00. se 


LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South Afriea 
House, Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. Cttee of 100. 


NORTHAMPTON. 3 p.m. Frien 
Wellington St. Speaker Irene acne. MOpU, 


OXFORD. 10 a.m, to 1 p, 
News selling. Bm Carfax. Peace 


TWICKENHAM 11 a.m. Kings Head Twicken- 


ham Junction. Open-air meet 

Craft. Phone EAL 6520 or TED Agb4, NDEC. 
WORCESTER. 2 p.m. _ Christoph 

Boys School. Sidney White: POND aiitehesd 
scription.”’ CND discussion school 5s inc 
tea. Phone NORthern (B’ham) 2447 


——— eee 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Ss i 3.30 p.m. Sund 

B Caledonnn oad inee Ce a 


Hugh McKinlay: “The Baha’ 
i a’i World 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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John Papworth: the Mississippi summer project 


Mississippi, battlefield 
of human freedom 


In this article John Papworth 
assesses the work done this sum- 
mer by civil rights _workers in 
Mississippi. The Mississippi sum- 
mer project has been co-ordinated 
by the Council of Federated Organ- 
isations, a confederation of all the 
national and local civil rights and 
citizenship education groups in 
Mississippi. 

In the spring, the Southern whites were 
full of dire threats as to what would 
happen to the civil rights workers when 
they arrived. Some murders have been 
perpetrated (and a pathologist’s report 
on one body - one of the three dis- 
covered by the FBI - indicates a degree 
of brutality which could only have 
emanated from men blind and drunk 
with hate); there have been beatings 
and shootings, acts of arson and sabo- 
tage, police harassment and arrests, and 
an endless number of acts of petty 
malice. None of it has availed to stop 
the work, but now many Southern 
Negroes are being frightened almost out 
of their wits by threats as to what will 
happen to them when the COFO (Coun- 
cil of Federated Organisations) workers 
leave at the end of the summer. 


For consider the Negro’s position. After 
living for as long as he can remember 
under conditions of pure police state 
terror, knowing the moment he stepped 
out of line he was liable to be beaten, 
imprisoned or murdered, and his body 
perhaps left to float down the Missis- 
sippi into the Gulf of Mexico, deliver- 
ance at last dawns in the shape of the 
gallant students from the North. 


It is impossible to convey the change 
these students have wrought. That some- 
body, actually, at long last, has cared. 
Cared about the Negro world enough to 
come in, to risk life and limb to help, 
and that frequently that somebody was 
a white person. To many Southern 
Negroes the events of this summer, 
whatever the future may bring, have 
been a watershed in their lives against 
which much of their future experience 
will be measured. Men who have seen 
the odious police power over their lives 
held under a barrage of publicity and 
questioning by national news reporters 
and by highly qualified lawyers from the 
North, to say nothing of Federal investi- 
gators, until it has been checked, will 
never again submit to the old despotism. 
But, all the same, what will happen, 
they ask, when the summer ends and all 
the students return to the North? 


Whatever the local whites may mutter, 
the Negro community need not worry, 
for contrary to expectations the summer 
project is going to continue and many 
of the students are going to remain. 
This wonderful news is almost a natural 
consequence of the reports which dif- 
ferent project leaders submitted about 
their work, and a COFO conference 
called to appraise the work found itself 
as a matter of course discussing how to 
continue it. 

It is easy to see how the idea of con- 
tinuing the work is implicit in its be- 
ginnings. How it operates in practice 
can best be seen by the reports of the 
civil rights workers themselves. 


Workers in the “Freedom Schools” 
project declare that although the num- 
ber of teachers recruited (about 225) 
was around the anticipated figuré, the 
number of students énrolled was be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500, instead of the 
1,000 anticipated; the actual number. of 
schools was 50 instead of 25. They go 
on to recommend that the schools con- 
tinue through the winter on the basis 
of 100 teachers, and that. as some boy- 
cotts of the state day. schools are being 
planned - a development initiated by 
the students - the teachers should be 
ready to work during the daytime’ as 


well as on the projected evening classes. ject to police harassment and individual 


The Medical Committee for Human 
Rights, a body composed almost entirely 
of qualified doctors from other areas, 
especially New York and Chicago, in a 
very moving document, refers to its 
sense of shock on discovering the scanty 
medical facilities available to people in 
Mississippi. The doctors are an older 
age group than the usual COFO workers 
and they refer frankly to their initial 
difficulty in understanding the role of 
the professional in COFO; they go on to 
say: 
“Too often we have tried to be pro- 
fessors and not just plain human 
beings who happen to have profes- 
sional skills. . . . Most important of 
all, we did not know that this move- 
ment is young in age and spirit, just 
as are all freedom movements every- 
where. Too few of us have been 
flexible and young in heart, if not in 
years. We are trying to learn this 
lesson, too.” 


For the future, they want more health 
education and they propose to provide 
materials for training courses in the 
new community centres; they want more 
health research to ascertain what is the 
extent and kind of sicknesses among 
Mississippi’s Negroes; and they want 
more research to find what Federal 
funds are available for health pro- 
grammes. In this latter regard they 
want the Negro population to be made 
more aware of public health services 
already available to it under existing 
legislation. 

Mississippi Negroes have no access to 
any kind of medical school, and four 
years ago even the coloured nursing 
schoot was closed, so that there is little 
training for, and less supervision of, 
such a basic service as midwifery. The 
doctors indicate that they hope to 
remedy this but: they do not go into 
details. 


Their last point concerns the health of 
the COFQ workers. Apart. from the 
nervous strain of being perpetually sub- 


terroristic acts, many of them work 
themselves to a standstill. Frequently 
they sleep on floors and eat indifferent 
food so that, to quote the report: “Many 
of the workers are tired, malnourished, 
tense, frustrated.” Hence the introduc- 
tion of health record cards, and regular 
check-ups by trained doctors have al- 
ready begun. 


The most spectacular successes have 
surely been scored in the ‘“ Freedom 
Voting” registration campaign. Tired of 
the law’s delays in the business of 
forma} voting registration, a scheme of 
“Freedom Registration” has been 
worked out and delegations elected on 
this basis have made a significant im- 
pact at the Democratic Party Conven- 
tion. 


With only 56,000-odd registered voters, 
the project has only made a small be- 
ginning to its task; even so, it has made 
giant strides compared with the number 
of actual Negro voters. In Forrest 
County, for example, there is a Negro 
population of 7,495. Of this number 
only 24 are voters. The rest cannot pass 
the largely illegal tests to get on the 
voting roll, are afraid to apply or simply 
do not know they can vote. Yet already 
3,871 have been “ freedom registered.” 


Less successful has been the attempt to 
work with the large poverty-stricken 
white community - the “ White Folk’s 
Project.” There are far bigger obstacles 
here, of course, and when race pre- 
judice is added to ignorance and apathy, 
to say nothing of poverty, the obstacles 
to development are formidable. 


It would be difficult to say which aspect 
of COFO's work has been most success- 
ful, but the community centre projects 
must surely come near the top. Despite 
the fact that initially the older people 
were apt to see them simply as a much- 
preferred alternative to keep the 
younger people out of the bars, their 
activities bad a tendency to cover too 
much ground before they were ready to 
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Jackson, Mississippi, August 5: a 
deputy sheriff helps unload the 
bodies of the three civil rights 
workers who were murdered when 
they arrived in the South earlier 
this summer. 


sustain them properly. House repairing, 
dancing and singing, job-training and 
sO on were much-needed activities, but 
initially the programme was condensed 
into a less extended form: 

1. Day care for children. The many 
activities include supervised recreation 
and help with reading and _ writing. 
“This,” say the promoters, ‘“‘has been 
successful in every centre that has tried 
it.” I found this was so myself. Earlier 
in the summer I had a short reading 
session with a group of children in the 
newly-established library in Greenwood. 
I read until my voice gave out and still 
those youngsters wanted more. It was a 
novel and absorbing experience for 
them, however much it taxed me, and 
when I returned after an absence of 
several weeks a girl of about twelve 
saw me approach the office and said: 
“Hello, are you going to finish that 
story for us?” 


2. Citizenship - discussion groups and 
voter registration. This has been harder 
to start than day care, say the sponsors, 
because the adults are more difficult to 
reach than the children. 


3. Library. There seem to be enough 
books but an acute shortage of librar- 
ians. The difficulty of finding, training, 
and sometimes paying, local people to 
do this, as well as finding others for 
supervising the centres, poses many 
problems. 


4. Health programme. First aid and 
future nurses’ classes for teenagers have 
proved more popular than the pre-natal 
and child development classes originally 
planned. 


cantinued on page 10 
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Editorials 


Malaysia, Indonesia and the UN 


On Wednesday of this week, the con- 
flict between Malaysia and Indonesia at 
last reached the United Nations. The 
problem has been laid before the 
Security Council by Malaysia, whose 
government has, for some ten days now, 
been on a full wartime alert. 


There are two immediate reasons for 
the crisis. The first is the dropping by 
Indonesia of airborne guerilla forces 
into southern Malaya. On September 
2 some thirty troops were parachuted 


ARMS RACE 


from front page 


Polaris fleet will grow to 41, carrying 
among them 656 missiles, 448 of these 
being A-3s. 


The significance of this is very grave, 
but not altogether obvious. In origin, 
Polaris was designed to be a purely 
retaliatory weapon. Because of _ its 
inaccuracy and its limited potency (about 
1 megaton per war-head) Polaris could 
not be used to knock out enemy missile 
bases; it could only be held as a threat 
against big targets - cities, of course - if 
the Russians attacked the United States. 
For this reason Polaris was often adver- 
weed as the basis of a.“ stabilised deter- 
rent.” 

But what happens as Polaris increases 
in number, gains in range, improves its 
penetration capacity, and grows in 
accuracy? Obviously it ceases to be 
“purely retaliatory.” It becomes a 
potential first-strike weapon. 

And how shall we expect the USSR 
to behave in the face of a growing 
American first-strike force? Why, of 
course, to proliferate missiles, begin to 
refine their anti-missile missiles . . . 
and to grow edgy. And how shall we 
expect the Americans to respond to this? 
See the circle. It goes round and round. 
Colour it vicious. 


Item Three: The Cut-Rate A-Bomb 


Finally, we have an unsettling message 
from the United Nations conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy which 
is meeting at Geneva. 

There exists, we are told, a device known 
as the gas centrifuge which has the 
capacity of producing small quantities 
of enriched uranium. At present several 
countries (Britain, America, France, the 
USSR, West Germany, Holland, Japan) 
are trying hard as they can to cheapen 
the operating costs of this small-scale 
reactor. If anyone succeeds, then cheap 
atomic bombs will be within reach of 
even the less wealthy nations (say, 
Indonesia, Egypt, Israel, Cuba, Portugal, 
China). 

The great powers have already been 
generous enough to sell their missiles - 
for conventional uses only, at this point 
- to some of these nations; if the gas 
centrifuge becomes economical, many 
more may find it worthwhile to invest 
in a small store of cheap missiles. The 
warheads such missiles might carry 
would, of course, be small and primitive 
things .. . probably on the order of 
the old Hiroshima bomb. 
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into the jungle area near Labis; by now 
most of them seem to have been 
“mopped up” (as the phrase goes) by 
Malaysian security forces. Secondly, 
there are the continued racial riots in 
Singapore between Malays and Chinese, 
which have taken a dozen lives since 
September 3. Malaysia blames these 
riots on Indonesian agents in the city. 


In his incisive analysis in this week’s 
Peace News, Andrew Calder suggests 
how tangled are the rights and wrongs 
of the conflict. It is, as he notes, the 
sort of situation that cries out for 
objective adjudication by an impartial 
third party. In the circumstances, the 
good offices of the United Nations are 
doubtless the best judicial] instrument 
at hand. And let us hope the UN will 
take prompt peace-keeping measures in 
the area, for it is difficult to see how 


the conflict can be ended by a continua- 
ier of the present policies of either 
side. 


Yet one can question how objective the 
United Nations can really be in situa- 
tions like this. Essentially the Malay- 
sian-Indonesian dispute is an exercise in 
the violent and illogical business of 
nation-building But the nations Presi- 
dent Sukarno and Tengku Abdul Rahman 
are struggling to create have no more 
natural justification as social units than 
have most national states. South-east 
Asia is a racial, religious, and linguistic 
shatterbelt which neither Indonesia nor 
Malaysia carves up in any sensible way. 
As Calder observes, many of the com- 
ponent parts of both nations would just 
as soon be independent or part of a 
loose confederation within which they 
might function on some more natural, 


The population explosion 


Despite the numerous statements we 
hear on the magnitude and urgency of 
the world population problem, very little 
has been done either to deal with the 
problem or even understand it properly. 
If it were a vote-catching issue, it might 
receive more attention, but unfortunately 
it is one of those problems which always 
seem to belong to the future, lacking 
the immediate impact of more domestic 
issues. Yet, as we have been warned 
time and time again, it is an issue which 
could have consequences for the human 
race almost as catastrophic as a nuclear 
war. 

The recently published United Nations 
Demographic Yearbook shows that the 
problem has in fact intensified: in 1962 
world population increased by 63 million 
over the year before - an unprecedented 
rise. At this rate world population will 
be doubled by the end of the century. 
What research there has been on popula- 
tion growth prescribes foreign aid as a 
solution, and there is little doubt that if 
future disaster is to be averted, the 
prosperous nations of the West must be 
prepared to grant generous aid - without 


strings attached - to those less fortunate. 
But this is only a partial solution. 


The population explosion in Africa and 
Asia is only beginning, and it is almost 
certain that the growth rates in those 
countries will continue to increase. I¢€ 
this is not checked, catastrophe will 
result, 

Here foreign aid must play an important 
part in eliminating extreme poverty in 
the countries concerned. <A _ higher 
standard of living would almost certainly 
bring about a significant decrease in the 
birth rate. But a massive contraceptive 
programme would also be necessary to 
achieve a long-term stabilising effect. 


As a short-term solution, an intensive 
contraceptive programme is useless. The 
immediate effects of birth control have 
been found to be, not a fall in popula- 
tion growth as would be expected, but 
a sharp rise. 


Although the rise in population in 
Western industrialised countries is a 
modest one, it is unexpected and con- 
tradicts previous convictions that 
affluence necessarily stabilises the rate 


ethnic scale. But poverty, the influence 
of foreign investors, fear of aggression, 
or the power-political ambitions of the 
area's leading figures force them t0 
accept a national organisation none 
would freely choose. 


In this situation, one might hope that 
the United Nations would provide the 
juridical protection and the economic 
means societies like Sabah and Sarawak 
and Sumatra require to become viable 
political entities. But the United Nations 
is, after all, exactly what its title tells 
us: a union of nations, all of which 
share the vision and values of figures 
like President Sukarno and Tengku 
Abdul Rahman. The UN can perhaps 
be impartial as between two nations. 
But it can scarcely be impartial as D& 
tween a nation and an entirely different 
social form. 


of population growth. The problems it 
raises are more cultural than economic, 
but they could have social consequences 
as unpleasant as overcrowding in undel- 
developed countries. 


The increase in population in Britain, 
France and America brings with it ovel- 
crowded cities and all that they mean 1D 
terms of human stress and strain. In- 
creasingly, human beings, finding them- 
selves redundant as “working functions, 
are feeling that their life is without 
purpose. More and more the country- 
side is being swallowed up by the 
sprawling growth of cities. The prob- 
lems are those of leisure and urban 
planning, in their own way as vital as 
the problems overpopulation brings to 
underdeveloped nations. They involve 
us in the creation of a new kind of 
society. 


Certainly, if a nuclear war does not 
intervene with its own grotesque solution, 
overpopulation presents us with the 
crisis problems of a not-too-distant to- 
morrow. And, if they are not to destroy 
us, they must be dealt with today. 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 
Conventional cold war 


The American presidential election is 
producing a fairly high index of double- 
talk, most of it, of course, from the 
camp of Senator Goldwater. A man 
who can talk in the same breath, as he 
does, of backing anti-Castro guerillas 
and of stamping out subversion in Latin 
America is clearly a master of muddle. 
His newest offering is the “ conventional 
nuclear weapon.” Whatever this may be 
(and what on earth can an unconven- 
tional nuclear weapon be?), he wants 
it to be put more in the hands of the 
Supreme Commander of NATO. 
President Johnson has very properly re- 
jected this idea, saying that modern 
weapons are like no other, and that 
the question of their use is so serious 
a matter that it must remain in the 
hands of the President. Throwing in an 
Old Testament quotation (‘He that is 
slow to anger is better than the 
mighty”), Johnson went on to say that 
in pursuit of peace, his administration 
“had built a great military strength, 
stood firm in the defence of liberty in 
Cuba and the waters round Vietnam, and 
laboured patiently to open new avenues 
to peace.” The result, he said, was that 
“no country had gone Communist since 
1959, the solid unity of Communism had 
begun to crack, the influence of freedom 
was on the rise and the prospects of 
peace were brighter.” 


Here President Johnson has slipped into 
the language of the cold war, in which 
peace means war and freedom means 
anti-Communism. I doubt if many Cu- 
bans or Vietnamese or Brazilians see 
American policy towards their countries 
in the same rosy light. 
* * * 


I see that Dr Hastings Banda says that 
there was a Chinese plot against him. 
So far he hasn’t produced any evidence 
for this charge, except to say that the 
Chinese Embassy in Dar-es-Salaam 
offered Malawi a loan of £18 million in 
exchange for recognition of the Com- 
munist regime in China, which doesn’t 
sound very sinister. 


What does sound much more plausible 
is that Dr Banda has aroused opposition 
to his personal rule and his foreign 
policy, which involves friendship with 
colonial Portugal. There is something 
very odd about a Prime Minister who 
introduces his own motion of confidence 
in himself with the statement that “four 
cornerstones of Malawi” have failed - 
particularly when these cornerstones are 
“unity, loyalty, discipline and obedi- 
ence.” There is something odder still 
when at the end of his speech, Parlia- 
ment rises to sing “ Kamuzu is the lion 
of Malawi.” It all sounds a bit familiar, 
somehow. 


The question is, how long does it take 
for an African nationalist to change 
roles, from irresponsible agitator to 
statesman? I haven’t worked out the 
exact time, but Dr Banda seems to have 
established a world record. 

* 5] * 


Congratulations to the Beatles on their 
refusal to perform before segregated 
audiences in the United States. No 
applause for Sweden’s ombudsman, who 
has ruled that a restaurant owner has 
the right to refuse admission to a per- 
son if he dislikes his colour, his race, or 
“other circumstances . .. such as his 
not wearing a tie.” I may not be black, 
but I very rarely wear a tie, and I’m 
glad I don’t live in Sweden. Imagine, 
though, that you were both black and a 
person who didn’t wear ties. Life in 
Sweden would be a matter of always 
fending off starvation. 


FLAT WANTED 


The editor of Peace News and his 
family need a flat, furnished or 
unfurnished. The Kentish Town 
area would be preferable, but any 
London location would he of in- 
terest. Call TER 4473. 
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Dave Dellinger 


AMERICA’S POLITICAL 
GAME OVER CUBA 


This is the third in a series of articles in 
which Dave Dellinger describes his re- 
cent visit to Cuba. It is reprinted from 
the American journal, “ Liberation,” by 
courtesy of the editors. 


In the early struggles of other revolu- 
tions, the leaders have been willing, at 
one point or another, to sacrifice the 
lives of their political opponents to 
ensure the triumph of their own ideas 
(or the advancement of their own 
power position). In Cuba, though oppon- 
ents have been executed openly, for 
specific acts of murder, torture, or sabo- 
tage (and I deplore this fact; as I told 
my Cuban friends, it would have been 
more in keeping with the revolution’s 
humanism to have sent them to rehabili- 
tation centres), so far as I have been 
able to find out no one has been 
bumped off, Stalinist fashion, for politi- 
cal deviation. In fact the whole idea is 
foreign to the revolution’s character 
and I mention it at all only because of 
the terrible history of the Communist 
International in this respect and_ the 
widely held misconceptions about Cuba 
in the United States. In point of fact, 
it is their own lives that the leaders 
are prepared to lay on the line. 


It was against a background of this 
kind of personal commitment that Fidel 
posed his famous question to senator 
Barry Goldwater a few months ago, 
when Goldwater urged that the marines 
be sent in to turn the water back on 
for the Guantanamo naval base. Fidel 
asked Goldwater if he was prepared to 
lead the first wave of attack personally. 
No doubt many Americans thought of 


this as a cheap political rejoinder, and 
resented the suggestion that the life of 
one of our senators should be risked in 
an engagement with a minor enemy. 
But to the Cubans Fidel’s question 
dramatised the difference between the 
integrity of their leaders and the irre- 
sponsible antics of American politicians, 
who are more ready to risk other 
people’s lives than their own. 


Indeed, after spending some time in the 
heady atmosphere of Cuba, one wonders 
how long the Congress, the State De- 
partment, and the rest of the executive 
would continue to push on with their 
war in Vietnam if President Johnson, 
Dean Rusk, and a random assortment 
of senators and representatives were 
expected to take their turn, Cuban style, 
fighting in the jungles and rice paddies. 
The Cubans are wiser than we are. No 
man should advocate a war he is not 
prepared to risk being the first to die 
in. 


There is another contrast which was not 
lost on the Cubans. Most of the politi- 
cians whom the United States supports 
in Latin America keep big bank accounts 
in Switzerland and the United States - 
and an escape route ready in case of 
emergency. But every Cuban knows that 
Fidel and the other leaders operate from 
an entirely different set of principles 
and that the welfare of the people and 
the leaders is inseparable - in case of 
counter-revolutionary attack and, by the 
same token, in everyday affairs. 


Finally, it is instructive to contrast 
Fidel’s integrity with the cynical man- 
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A counter-revolutionary soldier killed 

in the American-backed invasion of 1961. 
Dave Dellinger writes below: “ No man 
should advocate a war he is not prepared 


to risk being the first to die in.” 


(This photo and the one on page 8 are from an exhibition 
organised by the Cuban Ministry of Foreign Affairs.) 


oeuverings of an administration which 
sends mercenaries to their almost cer- 
tain death in coastal landings (several 
took place while I was there) which 
have no chance of succeeding and appar- 
ently are not even intended to succeed. 
Far from being a major part of United 
States policy - or even an admitted part 
of official policy at all - these suicide 
operations represent a minor ploy in 
the political “‘ game ” the administration 
is playing. 

Their purpose appears to be threefold: 
to fortify Washington’s attempts to 
impose its policy on its Latin American 
satellites and NATO junior partners; to 
strengthen the administration’s position 
in the internecine wars of domestic 
politics; and to serve as a warning to 
the restless and impatient people of 
Latin America that the United States 
will fight every inch of the way against 
any attempts they might make, Cuban 
fashion, to secure land, food, and free- 
dom. 


The attacks are a means of raising the 
ante in the poker game of power politics 
the United States is currently engaged 
in with its allies. Most of the other 
Western countries are increasingly re- 
luctant to sacrifice trade and other 
benefits of good (or at least civilised) 
relations with Cuba. But so long as the 
United States can preserve a state of 
international tension and uncertainty, 
they find it harder to resist American 
pressure to continue the economic and 
political isolation of Cuba from the 
Western world. Thus, by needlessly 
sacrificing human lives, the adminis- 
tration deprives its Republican opposi- 
tion of the opportunity to make a major 
campaign issue out of charges that the 
Democrats have gone soft on Cuba - or 
that its programme is a failure. 


Meanwhile, of course, with its other 
hand it gathers in the liberals, through 
Senator Fulbright’s speech and its re- 
jection of the most fanciful proposals of 
the Right (such as to bomb Havana or 
launch a full-scale invasion). The pro- 
gramme of the Right is so completely 
beyond the pale of sanity and human 
decency that no-one should be cowed by 
it into thinking that the Kennedy-John- 
son administration is either moral or 
liberal. 
In his May Day speech this year, Fidel 
commented on the unprincipled and 
undemocratic pressure the United States 
exerts on its allies. He began by reading 
a cable by United Press International 
from Washington, dated April 30. Its 
tenor is indicated by the following 
excerpts: 
“British sources had previously ex- 
pressed the opinion that the question 
of British-Cuban trade would not be 
raised during the visit of Butler to 
Washington. However, Butler received 
the first indication that the problem 
would arise in his interview with Dean 
Rusk. Rusk told him that President 
Johnson was very displeased (‘That 
man is going to develop a liver com- 
plaint’ - interjection by Fidel) at the 
news that Great Britain would sell 
not only more buses to Cuba, but also 
locomotives and cranes. 


“Tt is understood that Rusk asked 
Butler why, if this trade was so small, 
Great Britain persisted in continuing 
it, and so risking the worsening of 
relations with the Johnson adminis- 
tration. .. . 
“The President told Butler that he 
was very displeased at the fact that 
Great Britain is still violating a policy 
that the United States understood was 
proper, and in the interests of the 
West.” 

Then Fidel made some typical com- 

ments: 
“Now you see the logic of the United 
States. They never raise the question 
of principles. . . . They say: ‘If the 
trade is so small, why are you selling 
to them?’ They are not capable of 
understanding that the question of 
freedom of trade is a principle that 
is not measured by the amount bought 
and sold. ... 
“This cable is very revealing. It re- 


veals the peculiarity of the imperi- 
alists. Look at what they say: ‘Great 
Britain is violating US policy.’ To 
them US policy is a universal law and 
any country that does not accept this 
policy is committing a crime, a viola- 
tion of this policy.... 

“This cable shows how the United 
States treats its allies. They really 
treat them as true Satellites, with the 
utmost insolence and contempt. . 
Great Britain is at present in a pre- 
electoral period and all these ques- 
tions in connection with the freedom 
of trade are questions which the 
British politicians are interested in 
defending, because those who elect 
the British Government are the 
British people, and what interests the 
British people are British interests. 
“, . So the US Government, through 
this pressure, is putting its friends 
in Britain, who are on the eve of an 
election, on the spot and is backing 
the British Government against the 
wall. If the British Government 
doesn't yield to US pressure, then 
President Johnson and Dean Rusk 
will be displeased, and if it yields to 
the pressure of Johnson and Rusk, 
and doesn’t sell locomotives to Cuba 
and gives up the possibility of selling 
to Cuba, then the British voters will 
be displeased.” 


Several times during the May Day 
parade and later during Fidel’s speech, 
I left the stands and went down to the 
street to look at the people more closely, 
in order to observe their facial expres- 
sions and gestures. It was as if the 
Negroes of Mississippi and Harlem (and 
the inhabitants of all the other slums, 
ghettoes, and Appalachias) were hold- 
ing a great festival to celebrate five 
years of freedom and happiness. 

To understand the mood of this laugh- 
ing, singing, exuberant crowd of 800,000 
people (more than a tenth the popula- 
tion of Cuba), you would have to 
imagine that the Negroes had done far 
more than to break out of their ghettoes 
and desegregate the schools, restaurants, 
parks and employment agencies. You 
would have to imagine that in the pro- 
cess of doing this, Negroes and their 
white allies had developed a spirit of 
brotherhood which made it impossible 
for them to be satisfied with integrating 
into the existing commercial culture and 
engaging in its selfish competition for 
personal profit and prestige. You would 
have to imagine that those who clung 
to capitalism as their ideal had emigra- 
ted and the rest of the population was 
engaged in the infinitely more exciting 
business of working out a whole new 
society in accord with their deepest 
yearnings for brotherhood. 

You would have to imagine (for in- 
stance) that rents had been abolished in 
the poorest sections of Harlem and that 
overcrowding, rats, and the de facto 
segregation of schools had been elimi- 
nated by building free housing in the 
suburbs, with the people who had lived 
in the worst conditions getting priority. 
You would have to imagine that huge 
estates like Ruleville (Senator East- 
land’s Mississippi plantation) had been 
turned into people’s farms, with new 
houses, schools, hospitals and workshops, 
and with democratic assemblies in which 
all the people participate and elect their 
own representatives to other political 
bodies. 

You would have to imagine, sad to say, 
that Senator Eastland had objected to 
these “violations of (his) democracy 
and freedom,” had refused to accept 
compensation for that part of his estate 
that had been expropriated, and had 
moved to Madrid (or Durban, South 
Africa), along with a number of dis- 
gruntied police chiefs, White Citizens 
Council leaders, bankers, and industri- 
alists - and that after their departure, 
the mansions and remaining land that 
they abandoned had been converted into 
schools, hospitals, tourist centres, social 
and recreational clubs (open to the 
public for a nominal fee), and even re 
habilitation and retraining centres for 


continued on page 8 
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Andrew Calder 


THE MALAYSIA-INDONESIA 
CONFLICT 


The cause of peace is not being well 
served by current Anglo-American poli- 
cies in south-east Asia. Suicidal Ameri- 
can intransigence in Vietnam is only 
the most blatant manifestation of 
a dangerously misguided general ap- 
proach. If the people of Malaysia are to 
be spared the agony of the Vietnamese, 
it is essential that British policies be 
reviewed without delay. There is little 
hope of this, since “confrontation” 
(Indonesia’s policy of opposition to 
Malaysia) is an issue on which both 
parties speak with one voice; it is there- 
fore impossible to view Malaysia's 
pe ition without pessimism and indeed 
arm. 


The British viewpoint is simple. Malay- 
sia is a model democracy in the midst 
of dictatorships. It is an oasis of orderly 
life and prosperity in a region torn by 
disorder and bogged down by poverty. 
It has good administration, and sensible 
and sound economic planning, judicious- 
ly tempering state activity with private 
home and foreign investment. 


The peoples of Malaysia chose freely to 
federate and to invite British forces to 
remain to help defend the new nation. 
Without provocation or good reason 
Sukarno, ambitious Communist-domi- 
nated dictator of a nation with ten times 
Malaysia's population, suddenly declared 
that Malaysia was “encircling” Indo- 
nesia and had to be “crushed.” Where- 
upon he proceeded to launch armed 
attacks across the border of Borneo, to 
encounter the justified resistance of 
British forces. 


But how does it all look to Sukarno? 
His version and Britain’s have little in 
common. To begin with, many features 
of Malaysia which appear as virtues to 
British political leaders are not so re- 
garded by Sukarno. That Malaysia oper- 
ates a Western-style democracy, for 
example, cuts no ice with him: he has 
long disparaged this kind of government, 
regarding it as an alien and inappro- 
priate grafting in Asia, disruptive of 
traditional patterns of decision-making, 
and therefore detrimental to social con- 
sensus and cohesion. Similarly, he is not 


MALAYSIA 


BE oonesin 


impressed by Malaysia’s encouraging 
and attracting foreign investment, hav- 
ing witnessed the tie-up between foreign 
capital and interference in internal poli- 
tical affairs in Indonesia’s own evolution. 
These attitudes to foreign businesses 
and representative democracy are, of 
course, widely shared by political leaders 
in many African and Asian states. It 
is important to realise that however 
weak, and indeed silly, Indonesia’s case 
may appear to observers in the West, it 
makes enough sense to others in the 
third world to make them wary of 
committing themselves to Malaysia. 
(This emerged clearly enough from the 
eh ial Prime Ministers’ confer- 
ence. 


International conflicts tend to be about 
power, its extension and its preservation, 
not about ideologies. So, to grapple with 
the heart of confrontation, it is first 
necessary to dispel some of the fog 
thrown up by quasi-religious Indonesian 
crusades against “ neo-colonialism ” and 
Malaysian crusades against “ commun- 
ism,” and then to ask: of what discern- 
ible rational elements does the Indo- 
nesian case consist, and to what extent 
are they aptly entertained apropos of 
Malaysia? 


The Indonesian case 


Basie to the Indonesian case is the 
contention that Malaysia endangers the 
peace in south-east Asia. Of course it is 
held in Britain that it is Sukarno’s own 
hostility which alone lends this conten- 
tion any credibility or basis in fact. But 
the following assertions, among others, 
can be detected in the Indonesian case. 
First, that foreign bases and foreign 
troops inevitably attract trouble and 
strife. Far from increasing the security 
of the country in which they are situ- 
ated, they invariably decrease it. Apart 
from stirring up internal dissensions, 
foreign bases always engage the atten- 
tion of the external power against which 
they are directed. 

Second, that the bases in Malaysia, like 
other Western bases elsewhere in the 
world, in addition to acting as magnets 


for cold war forces, serve other pu 
prejudicial to peace: the protection ot 
foreign capital and the maintenance in 
power of ruling groups favourably dis- 
posed to capitalism, at the expense of 
the masses, who are thus forced to 
resort to violence to promote their 
legitimate aspirations. 


Third, that the peoples of Sarawak an 

Sabah, despite the assurances of the 
Cobbold Commission and the 1963 UN 
mission, were never given a genuine 
chance to declare democratically for or 
against entry into Malaysia. There is 
bound to be prolonged conflict between 
the forces on either side in the Borneo 
states, thereby undermining the security 
of Indonesia’s long border through 
Borneo. 


Fourth, that Malaysia and her allies wil] 
be tempted to carry the fight into 
Indonesia in retaliation for the aid and 
succour she feels bound to give to the 
fighters for an independent ‘“ Kaliman- 
tan Utara” (North Borneo). In particu- 
lar it is feared that attempts will be 
made to detach Sumatra, with its many 
historical ties with Malaya, from Java, 
or to encourage a renewal of earlier 
rebellions against Java, Indonesia’s most 
populous island and seat of government. 


Fifth, that the creation of Malaysia 
opens unique opportunities for leverage 
to Communist China, not only under the 
first four heads, but also as a result of 
the numerical strength and educational 
and economic power of the Chinese 
resident in Malaysia. The influence of 
the Chinese, both in China and overseas, 
will be thrown in against any plan for 
a regional grouping (such as Maphilindo) 
which is based on the common cultural 
and racial roots of the indigenous 
peoples of Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Indonesia, and aims at independence 
from both camps in the cold war. 


Are these fears all phantoms called up 
to distract the attention of Indonesia’s 
hungry millions from their empty 


bellies? Or have some of them some ; 


point? If the latter is the case, what 
are the implications for Britain in de- 


fining her relationship and policy to 
wards Malaysia? 


As far as the first point is concerned, 
it may as well be granted and done 
with right away. Foreign troops and 
bases, thousands of miles from their 
homeland, on the very borders of 4 
Power regarded as hostile, must put 
prospects for peace locally in hazard. 
That these troops have been invited bY 
the host country (or rather - and it 1s 
an important distinction - its goveri 
ment) is irrelevant, and the Americans 
who got so touchy over Russians in 
Cuba should hesitate before condemning 
Chinese touchiness about hostile bases 
near her shores. As long as there are 
foreign bases in south-east Asia there 
can be no lasting and genuine peace in 
the region. 


Malaysia 


Adequate consideration of the other 
Points must involve some analysis of 
Malaysian society. For example, it is 
Probably true to say that if there were 
leit-wing disturbances in Malaysia and 
Seizures of British property, the British 
Army would be used to restore the 
Status quo, including the old ruling 
groups, and to return the captured 
enterprises to their former owners. 


But how likely is an eruption of left: 
wing feeling of this kind? This is not an 
ee question to answer. On the one 
nana, Malaysia is, despite her compal- 
ative prosperity by Asian standards, still 
a re Ty of gross and glaring inequali- 

: 2 Wealth, with many people living 
at Ad bx how seldom seen in the West. 
cae tance Government is a govern: 
ine Ae landlords and businessmen, and 
te reason it cannot introduce the 
radie -Teforms required to get at the 

s of the poverty problem, which, in 


he rural secto ; 
worsening. w BtiTeast, ls protaiiy 


On the other hand howev 
y ; er much the 

ate ee may grumble about their 
Pe iat they have tended in their voting 
: remain loyal to their traditional 
a al leaders, who are now also 
Sonal Political leaders. Also, racial 
io isions have so far militated against 
tt € creation of a mass progressive poli- 
ne movement; few, scattered and 
Hane ci@ the parties in Malaysia which 
Var a eeeetied In welding together the 
ie all rae effectively and in large 
ay tae acea levels. Further, memories 
and = ee longed emergency are vivid 
ere ls no doubt, though, t 5 
geisece of poverty ane Gena 
rs: mt ee of rising expectations will con- 

-, 2 generate powerful tensions, 
and that these tensions cannot be eased 
and resolved in the framework of the 
pent elass and Socio-economic struc- 
Again, there have been some di i 
developments, since the at cae 
frontation especially, which must set in 
train new and incalculable forces. One 
1s the increasingly close identification 
of the present Malaysian rulers with the 
West, American policies in south-east 
Asia, and anti-Communism. Another is 
the severe tightening up of “ security ” 
measures, justified by reference to the 
threat of confrontation, though it is 
hard to tell how far in fact confrontation 
is being used as an excuse for clamping 
down on elements in Malaysia hostile 
to the present ruling classes or critical 
Auitach th 

oug. e second of these has so far 
affected more people, it is the first 
which carries the gravest dangers. If 
Malaysia is finally brought to accept 
membership of SEATO and overt Ameri- 
can military assistance against Indonesia, 
cold war involvement of a much more 
dangerous variety than anything ex- 
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Perienced hitherto is certain to result. 
At whatever cost in agonising reapprals- 
als, opposition to the Malaysian Govern- 
Ment’'s foreign policies would be bound 
to strengthen internally, perhaps pre- 
Cipitating an open right-wing take-over 
at the top. To take the American line 
Over South Vietnam, as Tengku Abdul 
ahman has already done, is to court 
assimilation to its condition. 


The situation in Sabah and Sarawak is 
far more complex and indeterminate 
than the British press generally con- 
¢edes. The indigenous peoples are not 
Malays, and indeed historically they 
have had cause to treat the Malays with 
Some suspicion and distrust. Levels of 
literacy and education are at present 
relatively low, and the population is so 
Sparsely scattered over an immense area 
Of difficult country that to ascertain 
“public opinion” is an impossibility. 


Sabah and Sarawak were brought into 
Malaysia before they had been granted 
fully elective representative govern- 
Ment. The Cobbold and UN missions 
Went some way, as far as practicable 
Probably in the circumstances (though 
Many of the articulate opponents of 
Malaysia were in jail), to measure sup- 
Port for Malaysia, but the fact remains 
that many Borneans would have pre- 
ferred independence, even if only as a 
Prelude to a later and less pressured 
opting to join the federation. 


Several issues have already exposed 
broad fissures between the mainland 
and the Borneo states. For example, the 
abrupt withdrawal of Britain, and the 
very quick run-down of British adminis- 
trators since then, have left, and will 
leave as the process works itself out, 
tremendous gaps in the essential ser- 
vices of the two states. The central 
government, pointing to the currently 
very weak resources of trained man- 
Power in the Borneo states, has sug- 
gested that most of these vacant posts 
must be filled in the first place by 
Malays. This has been resisted, with 
the argument that Sabah and Sarawak 
have no desire to replace British rule 
with rule from Kuala Lumpur. 

As to the actual fighting, facts are hard 
to establish. Some of the “invaders” 
from Indonesian Borneo have undoubt- 
edly been Malaysian Borneans returning 
from training in the south. Some 
villagers have helped the British, but 
others have helped and harboured “ ter- 
rorists.” Much of the serious fighting 
has been borne by the Gurkhas, surely 


almost a caricature colonial circum- 
stance? One significant fact has been 
the failure of the registration and re- 
cruiting drives in Sabah and Sarawak. 


Two intriguing points on “ neo-colonial- 
ism”: federation was the form of gov- 
ernment the Dutch tried to foist on 
Sukarno when they gave Indonesia 
independence, in the hope of manipulat- 
ing it to “divide and rule”; recent 
requests that Sabah and Sarawak should 
have more representation in the central 
cabinet were turned down by a Malay- 
sian cabinet minister with the inadver- 
tently revealing remark that such 
representation would “increase British 
influence in the cabinet ”! 


So far the cracks between Kuala Lumpur 
and the Borneo states have been papered 
over by top-level bargaining and com- 
promise. But many observers feel that 
sooner or later an issue will arise that 
will test the federation to the utmost. 


Sukarno’s fears for Sumatra may not be 
entirely without foundation. It is Sum- 
atra which earns the major part of 
Indonesia’s foreign exchange, and _ its 
loss would be a crippling blow. Since 
independence Indonesia has been 
plagued with intermittent separatist re- 
bellions in the islands outside Java. The 
most serious of these took place in 
Sumatra in 1958. During it, trade and 
aid links were formed with Malaya and 
Singapore, and on its suppression many 
of the rebel leaders went into exile in 
Malaya. 

Ties of family are closer between 
Sumatra and parts of Malaya than be- 
tween Sumatra and Java. Furthermore, 
there is no doubt that some European 
and Malaysian entrepreneurs consider 
that Sumatra would be better developed 
and more prosperous if opened to capital 
rather than tied to Indonesia’s “ plan- 
ning.” If ever a decision were taken by 
the Malaysian authorities and the 
British Army top brass to carry the war 
into Indonesia, it would make good 
sense to strike at Sumatra. 


China and Communism 


Finally, what is Sukarno’s relationships 
with China, the Chinese, and Commun- 
ism? This is an area subjected to a 
painful process of simplification by the 
British press and politicians. Sukarno is 
not a puppet of Peking; he is, and in- 
tends to remain, for the benefits it con- 
fers on him, non-aligned. It may be 
that he increasingly appreciates, as does 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 


that China must ultimately wield a 
general influence in this region parallel 
to that exercised by the USA in Latin 


America, and therefore must be kept 
satisfied of Indonesia’s friendship, res- 
pect and absolute innocence of Western 
influence. That is a different thing. But 
at the same time Indonesia intends to 
retain her hard-won independence. 


In both Malaysia and Indonesia, the 
Chinese show great aptitude for busi- 
ness, commerce and trade. In his own 
economy, Sukarno has taken steps to 
restrict their opportunities with an eye 
to encouraging Indonesian enterprise. 
But the Chinese show tremendous resili- 
ence and resource: no sooner dislodged 
by regulation from one sector, they re- 
emerge in another, still making their 
capital, big or small, turn over and 
fructify. In Indonesia, where the Chinese 
constitute but 2% of the population, the 
problem is one thing: in Malaysia, 
where they account for 42%, it is quite 
another. 

It is impossible to explore here all the 
ramifications of race relations in Malay- 
sia. But basic data are that the Chinese 
are on average better-off, better-educated 
and more urbanised than the Malays; 
that the Chinese businessmen who con- 
trol an important slice of the vote are 
unlikely to permit measures to equalise 
Malay incomes to the point where their 
business interests in the countryside and 
the towns are hurt, and that that point 
comes quite soon; that the Chinese are 
fearful that Sukarno will, for fear of 
their influence in Malaysia, stir up 
racial dissension; and that, with or 
without Sukarno, the possible fuses for 
racial conflagration are multiple, as has 
been shown recently in Bukit Mertajam 
and Singapore. 


This is a tender area, and there is 
violence always near the surface. To 
hope is an imperative; to predict would 
be foolhardy. Whoever seeks to harness 
the tensions and potentials ipso facto 
stands condemned. 


Sukarno is not, and never has been, a 
Communist. He has, it is true, tried to 
integrate Indonesia’s Communists with 
the rest of Indonesian society, by means 
including the offer of cabinet places. But 
the motive is not to encourage and 
promote the cause of Communism, 
rather it is to contain it. Expert obser- 
vers of the Indonesian scene do not 
consider that the Communists have been 
making significant gains in recent years, 
and agree that they are certainly not 


A British patrol in Brunei 
(Crown copyright photo) 


yet in a position to make Sukarno a 
prisoner and mouthpiece. 


One of the greatest mistakes being made 
at present is persisting in branding him 
as a Communist and his confrontation 
as part of an “international Communist 
conspiracy.” Afro-Asian observers, fami- 
liar with Western folly in branding 
movements indiscriminately as ‘ Com- 
munist” or “Communist-inspired,” simply 
smile. Malaysia, and Britain, would have 
been well advised to have stuck from 
the start to a simple story of a small 
country threatened and bullied by a 
bigger one, and not to have tampered 
with the infinitely powerful and caprici- 
ous forces of the cold war, forces 
capable of engulfing both Indonesia 
and Malaysia in endless meaningless 
slaughter. If Britain and Malaysia now 
believe their own story and pull a 
SEATO cordon tight round Indonesia 
with American and Australian cooper- 
ation, then ‘encirclement,’ Sukarno’s 
reiterated fear dismissed so scornfully 
in the West, will indeed have come to 
pass. 


It should be clear from this analysis 
that Britain should re-examine her poli- 
cies in Malaysia and the south-east Asian 
region: since the present course cannot 
bring success, whatever that may mean 
in this context, it promises only failure, 
and the longer it is persisted in the 
more catastrophic the failure will be 
when it comes. 


Unfortunately, the re-examination is un- 
likely to take place. Malaya is still the 
Sterling Area’s biggest dollar earner 
and essential to Britain’s economic sur- 
vival, and that seems to be enough to 
keep our troops blindly fighting in the 
Borneo jungles in a last twitching colon- 
ial reflex. What we really care for 
Malaysia’s true interests is meanwhile 
interestingly exposed by our refusal to 
import her textiles, thus crippling her 
economic progress. 


In the long run, south-east Asian pro- 
blems will have to be solved by the 
south-east Asians alone. As an interim 
step, however, it is vital that any neces- 
sary policing be done by an _ inter- 
national, neutral, disinterested force, 
and not by a former colonial power, 
with a heavy economic vested interest 
and inextricably tied up with the cold 
war. 
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VISIONS OF WARFARE 


An Echo of Triumph, by R. W. Thomp- 
son. (George Allen & Unwin, 28s.) 


This is an interesting book by an honest 
and thoughtful man about his experi- 
ences as a war correspondent in the war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia in 1935, 
in Europe during World War II, and 
later in the Korean war. Interspersed 
between the descriptions are accounts 
of his feelings and thoughts growing 
out of his experiences. 

Mr Thompson travelled widely along the 
whole European battle front. His de- 
scriptions of scenery, of people, of battle 
action, of the conflicts between generals 
and of his own feelings and thoughts 
are all vivid and hold one’s attention. 
What is especially interesting is the 
story of his gradual and still incomplete 
emancipation from the glamour of war 
and the glories of military and political 
power. 

In his childhood and adolescence he 
read many histories and accounts of 


wars, and was filled with the old-style 
romance of battle. During the First 
World War he was only a boy, but he 
was deeply stirred by it all. But as a 
result of his subsequent wartime ex- 
periences he now sees clearly that war 
in its modern form can no longer be an 
instrument of national policy and must 
be discarded. On the last page of this 
book he writes: 


“There is no more war. It is old- 
fashioned. It began to go out with 
our fathers and grandfathers. The 
glamour is false. The illusion is gone. 
The writing is on the wall in letters 
of blood and bits, and this is the 
latest message from Korea.” 


And early in the book he wrote: 
“The sins and excesses of the past 
dwindle to insignificance in the awful 
shadow of the twentieth century. Into 
a single decade we have crammed 
more evil, more slaughter, and more 
lies than in all previously recorded 


history. We appear to harbour the 
illusion that we have progressed while 
almost any schoolboy could name a 
score of men out of the remote past 
to equal or to excel in wisdom the 
greatest men of our time. We have 
confused the discoveries of science 
and the feats of technology with pro- 
gress, and have forgotten that we are 
merely people. There is a new kind 
of polaude. We have dispensed with 
Oo AY 


But for the author that new vision of 
warfare is intellectual; his emotions are 
still attached to the virtues of warfare. 
fis mind and his heart contradict each 
other. It is not the fighting itself that 
he yearns for but the sense of brother- 
hood, the self-forgetfulness, mutual aid 
and kindness that war creates within 
each nation. Note the limitation. He 
writes : 


“There is a brotherhood among men 
forward, facing the ‘enemy,’ that is a 


Cuba: the irreversible revolution 


from page 5 


ex-prostitutes. (In the United States I 
suppose these would include rehabilita- 
tion centres for alcoholics and mentally 
ill.) 


Even sadder still, to understand the 
mood of Cuba on May Day (and to a 
great extent every day), you would have 
to imagine that the people had found 
it necessary to repulse five years of 
guerilla warfare, sabotage, raids, and 
attempted invasion by the expatriates - 
and that the Eastlands and Wallaces 
had been supported by a few members 
of the Negro bourgeoisie (who had 
wanted freedom for their people but 
thought the movement went too far) and 
by sincere liberals and social democrats 
who were alienated when the new gov- 
ernment abolished private ownership of 
large factories, corporation farms, de- 
partment stores, and houses. 


Of course if our imagined second 
American revolution (for that is what it 
would be) followed the Cuban precedent, 
it would allow private owners to main- 
tain ownership of three buildings: their 
place of residence, a second house for 
vacations and similar uses, and a place 


of business (in general if it did not 
employ more than five persons). What 
is more, the Cuban Government guaran- 
tees former landlords and owners of 
businesses or farms a monthly income 
for life equal to their former income, 
up to a maximum of $600 a month 
(which in Cuba is roughly double the 
monthly earnings of a skilled worker, 
and goes much further than it would in 
the United States). 


The revolution in Cuba is_ basically 
irreversible. Even if Cuba should suffer 
military defeat and American occupa- 
tion, the people would never forget the 
glorious years they have had, the dis- 
covery they have made that human 
nature does not have to be selfish and 
cruel, and brotherhood an empty slogan 
frustrated by the economic and political 
realities of the system. But the real 
question remains. Who will take up the 
Cuban example and fashion a new life 
of brotherly relationships indigenous to 
their own culture and responsive to 
their own needs? 


In Czechoslovakia, an intelligent and 
humane Marxist told me that for him 
and many of his countrymen the Cuban 
revolution is the most exciting develop- 
ment of the last 25 or 30 years. 


“Jt may transform the whole Socialist 
world, which has long since gone stale. 
For all its genuine idealism, socialism 
has been bogged down for years in a 
stultifying bureaucracy. And although 
the Socialist countries have thrown off 
the worst aspects of Stalinist terror and 
Russian control, real freedom is still 
more of a hope than a reality. The 
stimulus of Cuba may speed up our 
liberation by years.” 


As I listened to this man speak, I won- 
dered how many Americans are equally 
open to the message of Cuba. Are we 
too frightened by the words “Com- 
munist’”’ and “Marxist-Leninist” — to 
study the Cuban revolution dispassion- 
ately, and perhaps introduce some of its 
concepts into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can political discussion? Are we con- 
vinced that the backward-looking refu- 
gees and the State Department know, 
and are able to tell us, the truth about 
what is actually happening in Cuba, so 
that there is no need to upset the travel 
ban? Are we so satisfied, basically, with 
the American way of life, its affluence, 
its “free press,” “democracy,” and ‘free 
world” alliances that we feel we don’t 
need to find out for ourselves about the 
experiment the Cubans are engaged in? 


glimpse of what life might be. It 1s 
so wonderful that all the ‘perks’ and 
loot and rewards of those who are 
back could not purchase a single hour 
of the peace of being alive and a 
human being among human beings. 
Yet it is a_ peace as fundamental as 
breathing. You are not aware of it 
until something goes wrong with it, 
or you find yourself again in the world 
of competition, of greed, envy, fear 
and all the rest of the miseries 
that bedevil us. Wherever men are 
brothers there is a total absence of 
competition. You have a vision like 
Proudhon or Kropotkin and know that 
all men may share life with each 
other simply by being themselves as 
well as they may, not wondering for 
whom the bell tolls.” 


He wants Great Britain to join with 
Europe, but he does not seem to realise 
that his self-confessed chauvinism added 
to that of millions of other Britons 
would prevent the yielding up of some 
national sovereignty necessary to estab- 
lish a political federation with Europe. 
He is suspicious of the United States 
Government and the power of US 
wealth, but he has finally realised that 
the difference between individual Ameri- 
cans and individual Britons are a 
natural result of differences of experi- 
ence and surroundings. In describing 
the Korean war he writes: 


“Up forward with the Americans 
facing a dreadful ordeal, an ordeal 
alien to all they had ever known, I 
found no bitterness at all, no hatred 
of the enemy. It was at this time 
that I must have come to respect 
these men. I began to have a glimmer 
of understanding of the profound dif- 
ferences, the gulf of experience, 
separating the old ‘imperial’ world 
from the new. The Americans had no 
such heritage as ours, no such long 
conditioning. They were new men.” 


But still the differences irritate him. 


The truth is that the possession of power 
tends to corrupt, no matter what nation 
has it. He puts another aspect of it: 


Power in the old sense as practised 
hy the European powers in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and as still practised by the Ameri- 
cans in the twentieth, is its own ex- 
ecutioner in the long run, for power 
too often demands the maintenance 
of an established order, leading 
swiftly and inevitably to political and 
economic stagnation, to the perpetu- 
ation of extreme poverty as well as 
wealth, producing an addled state of 
affairs, unrest, and finally revolution. 
Castro was written on the Caribbean 
wall many years ago, and there will 
be more of him, not only in Latin 
America, but in the Far East if the 
feudal tyrannies too long prevail, 
especially in the rumps of countries 
whose viability is impaired. If the 
subsequent ‘Castros’ are Communists 
the West will have only itself to 
ame. 


“Growth alone is life, and on this 
line of thought only power capable 
of divesting itself of power and re 
newing itself in an ever new image 
might hope to survive. But it may be 
that power in its nature is doomed.” 


No Briton need be deeply troubled 
about American power, for it will last 
for a much shorter time than British 
imperial power did. All social and 
political processes are now much faster 
than ever before. And the power of 
science and technology have put strict 
limits to the desire for political and 
economic power. But it may be another 
generation before all the holders of 
power recognise that. 


I imagine that this book will find a large 
number of readers, for it expresses so 
well the state of mind and heart of so 
many millions of people. It would be 
instructive also for pacifists to read, for 
it shows so nicely the confusion inside 
so many of us all. Many forces have 
led us up to the threshold of a new 
civilisation. What are we going to do 
about it? 
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THE TYRANT OF IRAN 


The Shah of Iran is a living testimonial 
to the value of public relations. The 
Shah’s image abroad is of the “little 
father” who distributes hundreds of his 
Villages to hapless peasants and is em- 
barked on a “white revolution” to 
Nberate 22 million people from the 
burden of poverty. 


This image is assiduously guarded, and 
anything that blemishes it is dealt with 
harshly. Not too long ago a US official 
Was politely asked to leave Iran because 
€ leaked unfavourable information to 
an American journalist. 


In the riots of June 1963, when at least 
1,000 to 2,000 unarmed people were shot 
down by the secret police and army, 
Journalists were instructed to write that 
Only 21 were dead. They were also told 
to lay the blame on religious fanatics 
and landlords. Since many American 
Publications are represented by Iranian 
Correspondents who would lose their 
accreditation if they wrote otherwise, 
aby was the story that flooded the world 
SS. 


This incident is typical. The news that 
8ets out of Iran is carefully cultivated 
to give the Shah an aura of benevolence. 
But there are a few things wrong with 
this image. 
The Shah does not give away villages. 
He sells them at good prices, many times 
higher than other landlords are getting. 
government statistician says that 
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CYPRUS ROADBLOCK 


rivate landlords were paid $65 million 
br 5,000 villages, while the Shah re- 
ceived $12 million for 187 villages. 


The Shah is no “little father.” On the 
contrary he wields the tightest police 
state in western Asia. There are no 
political parties in Iran. Elections to 
the last majlis - parliament - were on a 
single slate ticket, with no opposition 
whatsoever. 


There are no real unions and no means 
by which workers can take concerted 
action to improve their lot. Even the 
40,000 oil workers are not permitted - 
though they have petitioned frequently 
- to form a union. The only strikes are 
wildcat ones where workers who have 
not been paid for six or eight weeks 
refuse to work, Usually the Minister of 
Labour steps in and settles for one-half 
or one-third of what the labourers have 
coming. 

The Shah controls the 12,000-man secret 
police, Savak, which is undoubtedly the 
most efficient in Asia, except perhaps 
for China. It was Savak and the army 
which did the shooting in June, 1963. 
Afterwards two bulldozers dug a large 
trench in the cemetery, while the army 
guarded it with machine guns, and 
ambulance after ambulance discharged 
the dead into a common hole. News- 
papermen were not permitted inside but 
they did witness scores of vehicles 
making the trip. 


This Cypriot “iron curtain,” pictured on August 31 in a Nicosia suburb, consists 
of road blocks made from large oil drums and built by the Turkish communities 
for protection against the Greeks and vice-versa. In the foreground, members 
of the Turkish-Cypriot community while away the day talking or playing cards. 
In the background stands the Greck Cypriots’ road-block, Jeaving a no-man’s-land 
in between. 


In the village of Arsos, south-east of Nicosia, Turkish and Greek Cypriots fired 
at each other for nearly three hours last weekend after explosions had been 
heard, The Daily Telegraph reported last Monday. In the end it was found that 
the explosions were fireworks let off by a small boy. 


President Makarios said in an interview at the weekend that before any union 

of Cyprus with Greece the future of the British bases in the island should be 

discussed, so that the British could not hand over the bases to any other organisa- 

tion. He did not name the organisation. One suggestion made in Nicosia is that 

the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation might take over British bases, with some 

purbleh NATO troops stationed in the island as a sort of guarantee for the 
rks. 


Genera] Grivas, former Eoka leader and now Commander-in-Chief of the Greek- 
Cypriot National Guard, said last Sunday: “ We shall continue the struggle until 
final victory. No Turk will be allowed to set foot on the sacred soil of Cyprus.” 


According to dissident Iranians in the 
National Front, as well as some 
American observers, the demonstrations 
were highly reminiscent of Hungary in 
1956. One hundred thousand took to 
the streets during religious observances, 
and though some of them were bigots, 
there were thousands of students in the 
crowd and the pervasive cry was for 
“freedom.” Just as in Hungary, it was 
a spontaneous, unorganised revolution, 
and it ended in the same way - in 
a bloodbath. 


More recently Savak invaded the univer- 
sity and carried off a number of profes- 
sors and students who were planning a 
memorial for three students killed by 
police a decade ago. 


On another occasion the university was 
raided, students beaten and their belong- 
ings destroyed. One lost an eye, others 
had legs broken, a few girls were raped. 
Religious meetings of mullahs opposed 
to the regime are often broken up. 


The Shah’s “ white revolution” is more 
verbal than real. There has been some 
land reform. Approximately a tenth of 
the villages have been distributed among 
peasants who pay for this land over an 
extended period. But as yet the peasant 
has received neither the credits, seed, 
nor extension service that can make land 
reform fruitful. The co-operatives set 
up for this purpose do not function. 
Profit-sharing for workers - one of the 
six planks in the “white revolution” - 
is even more of a dead letter. There 
have been instances where a worker’s 
share at the end of the year was only 
15 cents (about a shilling). It is unusual 
for a worker to receive as much as one 
week’s pay. 

The average wage in Iran is 80 cents 
(about 5s 8d) a day for a 69-hour week. 
Tens of thousands of children, some as 
young as six, work in the carpet-weaving 
and glass factories for 25 cents (1s 9d) 
to 40 cents (3s) a day. 

From 1955 to 1960 the Iranian economy 
boomed. The oil industry, having been 
denationalised, pumped hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the national 
exchequer. Land values jumped so 
rapidly that speculators could double 
their money in three to six months. 

But since 1960 Iran has been in a de- 
pression. Virtually everyone agrees - 
including many government planners - 


Emergency rations 
for West Germany 


Andrew Trasler writes: The West 
German civil defence authorities are 
preparing ration blocks for use in air 
raid shelters ‘in an emergency.” The 
blocks of concentrated food, which are 
similar to those used by explorers, wil! 
be offered in three flavours, meat, cheese 
and chocolate; they should be on sale 
Bg he autumn at a price between 3s and 
s 6d. 

This scheme is part of an intensified 
civil defence campaign to follow the 
enactment of the controversial emer- 
gency planning laws, which is expected 
by the end of the year. One of the 
laws deals with civil defence prepara- 
tions; it requires civilians to provide 
adequate shelter and food for their 
families to survive an atomic war, and 
the Government obviously hope that by 
providing ‘“Calorieblocks"’ they will 
prevent the large-scale buying of food 
which has been the usual German reac- 
tion to every crisis since the Berlin 
airlift. 

Another section of the same law pro- 
vides for compulsory civil defence train- 
ing for able-bodied civilians of both 
sexes between the ages of 18 and 65, 
while a further section requires all new 
houses to have a blast-proof shelter 
built in the cellar. 

Although there have been many protests 
against the more draconian aspects of 
the emergency planning laws - e.g. that 
the Chancellor and President may de- 
clare a state of emergency without the 
need for Parliamentary approval - it is 
expected that the Social Democratic 
Party will vote for the laws and thus 
give them the two-thirds majority re- 
quired. 
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that living standards of the masses have 
fallen. Whatever else the ‘ white 
revolution” has done, it has not helped 
Iran’s lower classes. 


The Shah, on the other hand, has bene- 
fited handsomely. He owns, in part or 
whole, eight or ten hotels, cement, tile, 
airline, sugar, shipping, pharmaceutical, 
construction, bus and asphalt companies. 
Recently, when his tile plant was on the 
rocks, the municipality of Teheran 
ordered private home owners to use the 
Shah’s tile in repairing their sidewalks. 
When a foreign-built hotel, in which the 
Shah had a major share, was foundering, 
it received a multi-million dollar loan, 
diverted from planning funds. The loan 
was interest-free and had no repayment 
terms. 

It is a well-known fact in Teheran that 
no major enterprise can be begun with- 
out taking in the Shah or a member of 
the royal family as a partner. 

The Shah has introduced economic plan. 
ning, but increasingly the monies are 
diverted to political purposes - to raising 
wages and emoluments for the army 
and Savak, and to bailing the monarch’s 
companies out of difficulties. An official, 
who asked not to be named, says that 
more than a third of the planning funds 
go for such expenditures. 

In these circumstances it is understand- 
able that opposition is growing. The 
Communists are making a significant 
comeback - clandestinely - in Azerbaijan, 
where they once ruled. Nasser is win- 
ning converts in the southern part of 
the country, where there is a good-sized 
Arab population. The Kurds and other 
tribes are chafing at the bit and some- 
times take to arms. Amonst the intel- 
lectuals - in government offices, the 
universities, high schools, and the unem- 
ployed white-collar workers - hostility 
to the Shah is overwhelming. 


Wheat ships go 
to help India 


Three ships carrying 38,000 tons of 
wheat from Australia to Britain were 
diverted last Sunday to help India dur- 
ing its serious food crisis, the Daily 
Herald reported last Monday. 

The ships’ owners and the millers who 
bought the wheat agreed to help after 
a personal] appeal by the Commonwealth 
Secretary, Mr Duncan Sandys. 

The previous Thursday, September 3, the 
Daily Herald had headlined Britain’s 
failure to answer India’s call for help. 
In a front-page story it was reported 
that America planned to double its sup- 
plies of wheat to India, with an extra 
2 million tons. Eighty American ships 
were to leave the US with emergency 
supplies, but the American wheat was 
not likely to reach India in time to 
relieve the grain shortage before next 
month’s harvest. But, the Herald pointed 
out, four shiploads of Australian wheat 
on the way to Britain could be diverted 
immediately. This was not happening 
because the British ship-owners and 
millers could not agree amongst them- 
selves, At that stage the Government's 
Commonwealth Relations Office said that 
although they sympathised with India 
they had no power to intervene. 

Now that agreement to help has been 
reached, the three British ships should 
reach India by the end of this week. 
eee eee Sabi ae 
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A scene from ‘The Brig’: 

a prisoner is condemned to a 
spell of darkness in 

the upturned garbage can 


Tom McGrath 


LIFE 
IN THE 
BRIG 


The Brig, by Kenneth H. Brown. Directed 
by Judith Malina. Designed by Julian 
Beck. Mermaid Theatre, from Septem- 
ber 2 for six weeks. 


“At the foot of Mount Fujiyama in 
central Japan, there was an American 
Marine infantry unit known as the 
Third Marines. In the centre of an 
area two miles square enclosed by 
barbed wire, which contained many 
single-level, wooden, cement-floored 
barracks and a lesser number of con- 
ventional quonset huts, there was a 
Breen wooden building that was 
smaller than the rest. This was the 
penal institution of the organisation, 
known as the brig. Because it was a 
place of horrible disciplinary ex- 
tremes, it was feared and ignored by 
those members of the unit not directly 
connected with it. It stood as an 
example of the consequences for 
those who would not, could not, or 
wished not to conform to the rigid 
routine of the Third Marines.” - 
Mermaid Theatre programme note. 


Barbed wire stretches between the 
audience and the acting area. Stage 
right, two marines are talking. Stage 
left, another two. The centre of the 
stage, enclosed in a wire-mesh cage, is 
in darkness. Here the prisoners are 
asleep. This is the brig at 4.30 am, a 
day in March 1957, 


A marine goes into the prisoners’ cage 
and hauls one of them from bed. The 
man is a new prisoner in the brig. His 
guards beat him up because he does 
not know the rules. This is his initiation, 
and the audience’s, to the horrific life 
of the brig, a life in which a beating-up 
is always in the offing, a life in which 
your name is “worm” or “ maggot” or 
simply a number. 


To waken the other prisoners, a marine 


MISSISSIPPI 


from page 3 


The overall difficulty has been one of 
suitable premises, and good new pre- 
mises for community centres has now 
become a primary aim. The solving of 
this problem poses many more, for they 
will need staff, equipment, materials 
and money for running expenses. It is 
possible some foundations will provide 
money for this, it is even possible that 
federal welfare programmes will be ex- 
tended to cover them. The important 
thing now is that COFO has spelt out 
the need, and in some cases new build- 
ings are already going up. 

Mention of Federal aid indicates that 
there are other areas where the services 
of the Federal Government can be used 
to help the people of Mississippi. For 
example, the advisory services of the 
Department of Agriculture are being 
brought to bear on some of the prohlems 


drops a bin lid. The loud clanging noise 
has them scrambling from their bunks 
to dress in a flurry. Each man has boots 
to pull on and lace up. Feet bounce off 
the stage making sounds like distant 
gun fire. A rhythm is set up. Life in 
the brig starts for another day. 


The author has described this play as 
‘““on indictment of the senses In order 
to reach the soul... .” As we follow 
the prisoners through a day in their 
life, the meaning of his words becomes 
apparent. The audience is bombarded 
with noise and action. On one part otf 
the stage, a prisoner is being punched 
around. On another part, two prisoners 
are being “ exercised.” Someone else 18 
doing cleaning work. All of these 
actions are punctuated by the words 
that are shouted throughout the play: 
“Sir, prisoner number four request per- 
mission to cross the white line, sir. At 
each entrance there is a white line, and 
as each prisoner must request permis- 
sion to cross each line, the action be- 
comes jerky and grotesque. 


The amazing thing is that, however 
crowded and disorganised the stage 
action appears, it never gets out of 
hand, Judith Malina’s direction holds 
everything together with complex group 
rhythms that are exciting to see and 
hear. A marine is chanting: “ One, two, 
three. . . .” His voice provides a bass 
beat for the other characters to impro- 
vise around. Everything happens at 
once. The audience doesn’t know where 
to look next, but the rhythm that fills 
the stage gives an exciting unity. 


When it is necessary for the audience's 
attention to be drawn to some particu- 
lar event, it is engineered by who knows 
what magic. Each actor is acutely aware 
of his position on the stage. Each actor 
knows exactly his next move. Every- 


of the newly-formed Farmers’ Leagues, 
such as in Madison County. The first 
step has been to integrate official and 
previously all-white farmers’ committees 
which, in return for subsidies and other 
inducements, help to implement Federal 
agricultural policies and programmes. 


Federal support is also being sought in 
the organisation of co-operatives, the 
setting up of job training programmes 
with the US Department of Labour, and 
for housing programmes with the US 
Department of Housing and Home 
Finance to begin at last the alleviation 
of the appalling housing conditions that 
prevail in most of the Negro areas. 
Since $25 million has been allocated 
for Mississippi from President Johnson’s 
poverty programme, it is possible a 
start on several projects will be made 
before long. 


Other difficulties are, however, brewing 
up. It is one thing to spell out the need, 
and even initiate measures of this kind. 
But to see them through on a long-term 
basis requires more than the enthusiasm 


thing depends on group co-ordination 
and action, 


There are no Star parts, no long speeches. 
Apart from one moment when a prisoner 
“breaks down,” there is no attempt at 
analysis of the characters. This brings it 
close to Artaud’s prescription for a 
“theatre of cruelty.” And other simi- 
larities easily suggest themselves. There 
is the intense concentration on the 
violence and sadism within man that 
Artaud demanded, and his hostile ‘“cos- 
mic forces”’ are present in the form of 
the marine guards, the representatives 
of the faceiess military bureaucracy 
that drafted the prison’s rules. But here 
the play’s approach is closer to Brecht. 


The programme notes provice good 
documentation. We are, for example, 
shown the brig regulations, all of which 
have a bearing on the action of the play, 
while lending power to the play as an 
attack on the assumptions that go into 
the making of a prison and an army: 
“No prisoner will speak at any time 
except to his guards; when unassigned, 
a prisoner will at all times stand at 
attention in front of his bunk and read 
the Marine Corps Manual; no prisoner 
will sit down at any time unless it is 
necessary for the completion of his 
task; under no circumstances will a 
prisoner be permitted to walk from 
place to place. He must run, or, if this 
is not practical, he will show evidence 
of a trot. Every prisoner will be 
searched instantly when he returns from 
beyond the boundaries of the brig, re- 
gardless of the extent or nature of his 
absence.” 


The real and surreal merge when these 
rules are represented on the stage. The 
ritualistic marching about and exercis- 
ing of militarism becomes allegorical, 
making a statement on the human con- 


and courage with which they are started. 
The student volunteers too have their 
own problems of completing their 
university courses, and a real need for 
long-term volunteers has now become 
very pressing. That these will be forth- 
coming I do not doubt, and it is just 
conceivable that the much lauded Peace 
Corps will discover it can do a much 
better service on its own doorstep than 
in travelling to remote parts of the 
world. 

However that may be, a huge, peaceful 
and creative revolution is now under 
way in Mississippi which has been 
sparked off by the clear vision and the 
rare courage of the young COFO voalun- 
teers. In the middle of the twentieth 
century, when the world has seen so 
much wretehedness as a result of human 
baseness, they have. chosen to indicate 
by their actions that they think ordinary 
human decency igs more important even 
than being alive. They have done so in 
a, way which has made Mississippi one 
a the great battlefields of human free- 
om, ; 


dition that goes beyond a social message. 
There is a suggestion that the brig 1s 
more than the brig. It might perhaps be 
the world we live in. Then the allegory 
is broken by the realisation that the 
brig did in fact exist. What is so force- 
ful about the sadism is that the charac- 
ters involved are supposed to be sane. 
The audience is forced to come to terms 
with what the author calls ‘“ another 
revelation of man’s will to power and 
what he does with it.” 


The Brig demands a high degree of 
co-operation from the audience. Despite 
its intensity, it is an easy play to escape 


from if one wants to. There is no 
definite point at which the audience 
can become involved in and identify 


itself with the action. For a moment the 
spectator might feel at one with the 
prisoners. But a moment later he might 
find himself with the marine guari|s, 
participating in their cruelty. Perhaps 
he might even catch himself enjoying 
it. Then he has the choice either to 
remove himself from the play and hold 
it at a distance, or stay within it for 
the “purge” of self that Artaud saw as 
an effect of the “theatre of cruelty.” 


On the night I saw it, some of the 
audience decided that The Brig’s effects 
were too much for them. They sat back 
to laugh. “ What is all this marching 
about?” “Isn’t this just one big bore? ” 
Of course this affected the play. When 
a particularly brutal piece of action 
was followed by a cat-call, the spell 
was broken for a moment. Audience 
concentration collapsed. 


This could of course be a damning 
criticism of the play. Surely, if the play 
is any good at all, it must hold the 
audience’s attention? But such a ques- 
tion assumes an intelligent audience. 
Those who cat-called at the Mermaid 
were probably looking to be “ enter- 
tained,” not “purged.” To be forced 
to analyse the shadier aspects of your- 
self is often far from entertaining. 


The Brig is a play about power and the 
terrifying effects it cam have on the 
human being. It locates exactly the 
relationship between oppressor and 
oppressed. It can be interpreted at any 
level. The oppressor could be a Hitler 
or the mother-in-law of music hall jokes. 
It points out clearly that the master- 
slave relationship is dependent as much 
on the co-operation of the slave as of 
the master. And silently it posits the 
answer: at some point the slave must 
say “no.” 


} renounce war and | will never 
4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Richard Boston and Theodore Roszak 


An interview with James Baldwin 


James Baldwin was in London last week 
to discuss a new publication which 
Penguin books will be bringing out in 
the autumn.* During his brief stay in 
town he gave us the privilege of an 
Interview. 


Baldwin, the author of Another Country 
and Giovanni’s Room, is among the most 
distinguished contemporary American 
novelists. In addition, his work of non- 
fiction (Notes of a Native Son and The 
Fire Next Time) are among the most 
Potent contributions to the American 
racial revolution. His successful Broad- 
way play, Blues for Mr Charlie, a drama 
that deals with the American racial 
Problem, may be produced in London in 
the very near future. 


Baldwin’s remarks during our interview 
were delivered with the same intensity 
and urgency that characterise his public 
Speaking. The sense of crisis that perm- 
eates his written and spoken style, along 
with the extraordinary complexity with 
which he talks race, have made Baldwin 
the Negro’s foremost spokesman to the 
€ducated, white, liberal community in 
America. 


“Nothing Personal by Richard Avedon 
and James Baldwin. 


Stanley Mitchell 


The most immediate question in every- 
one’s mind had to do with the current 
wave of racial violence in the larger 
northern cities of the United States. 
Baldwin deplored the looting and 
destruction in the riots, but hastened to 
add that the violence was, in realily, “a 
kind of vengeance” taken by the de- 
prived members of a “so-called affluent 
society .. . where everything belongs to 
other people.” 


We asked if he had any idea why 
Roy Wilkins of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People 
has called for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the riots. Baldwin answered: 
“My respect for Congressional investi- 
gations is not very great;” he had no 
idea what Wilkins expected to discover. 
“Tf it is to rule out subversives or 
anarchists, you don’t need subversives to 
start a riot in Harlem. And it doesn’t 
take a Congressional investigation to find 
ghettoes.” 


We asked if he thought the riots indi- 
cated the appearance of a new phase in 
the civil rights struggle, a phase which 
might fall under the influence of leaders 
who had no commitment to non-violent 
methods. Why, we wondered, had James 
Farmer and Martin Luther King been 


so badly received in Harlem? 


Baldwin answered that “ everyone knew 
this would happen.” Non-violent tech- 
niques were far harder to apply in the 
northern ghettoes. There, he said, the 
influence of the churches among Negroes 
tends tn be less and the discrimina- 
tory system. of de fuacio restraints is 
much more subtle and impersonal, hence 
far more frustrating. “In the South, 
you can see the system. It’s there, like 
a skeleton, laid bare. But you can’t see 
it in the North.” 

He went on: ‘“ James Farmer, Martin 
Luther King, myself 4 we don’t 
own the blacks. We can’t do everything. 
Without the performance of the country 
supporting us, we are al] up against a 
wall. No matter what I say on a soap- 
box, the boys in Harlem have to go back 
to a house they can't get out of.’ And, 
he continued, the condition of the ghet- 
toes has got worse in recent years. 
“When I was born, a lot of white people 
lived in Harlem. They've all gone 
now.” 

We asked Baldwin if he shared the feel- 
ings of social critics like Pau] Goodman, 
who see the ultimate goal of the black 
revolution - integration into the exist- 
ing white American middle-class with all 
its stupidities and crudities - as depres- 


The making of socialism 


Under the heading “Stalinist Ghosts” 
(Peace News, August 21) Mr Alasdair 
Macintyre attacks my review of T. Cliff's 
book, Russia: a Marxist Analysis. In 
Particylar he charges me with discussing 
Cliff's premises at the expense of his 
evidence, This is not quite accurate. 
My point against Cliff's evidence was 
that it excluded everything that contra- 
dicted his Trotskyist thesis that socialism 
could nat be built in a backward country. 
I mentioned the enthusiasms which con- 
tributed to the achievement of Magnito- 
gorsk (for Mr Cliff a product of near- 
slave labour), the socialist faiths and 
ideals of countless Soviet people. These, 
as much as the concentration camps, 
form part of Soviet reality. 

In asking for an examination of the 
“faiths and sentiments of Soviet people 


I did not intend, as Mr MacIntyre sug- 
gests, that Soviet society was homogen- 
eous. Classes it certainly has. What is 
at issue is one’s view of socialism, 
whether one accepts that class struggle 
goes on for a long time under socialism 
until the whole world is socialist or 
whether one regards socialism as im- 
possible until class struggle has been 
resolved. I hold the former view, and 
so, I believe, did Marx and Lenin. It 
is in terms of this class struggle that 
I would look at the social and economic 
relationships of Soviet society - distribu- 
tion of goods, share in educational oppor- 
tunities, control of means of production 
and compulsion etc., and decide in which 
general direction they were moving, 
capitalist or socialist. 

And this struggle is reflected in the 


Letter to the Editor 


CHICAGO 


I was in a way rather depressed when I 
read that Theodore Roszak (‘The 
apathetic ghetto,” Peace News, August 
28) considers the current grass-roots 
Negro organisation in Chicago to be the 
city’s most promising civil rights activity. 
For he suggests it is only four years old, 
hence still in its promising early days. 
In fact, however, such activity began on 
the South Side of Chicago round about 
1950. If it has not proved successful 
yet, I wonder if it ever will. 

In the early 1950s the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference, the 
Woodlawn Neighbourhood Conference, 
and the Ken-Oak Community Conference 
were all set up on the South Side of 
Chicago by racially-mixed groups of local 
inhabitants, aided by the University of 
Chicago Group Dynamics Laboratory. 

I myself was, in 1952, seconded by the 
American Friends’ Service Committee 
to help work with these groups. Their 
purpose was to mitigate local racial ten- 
sions and prevent the spread of the 
black ghetto by forming block groups 
which brought Negroes and white people 
face to face and enabled them to work 
together on common neighbourhood 
problems. 

They engaged in various forms of direct 
action against local abuses: illegal con- 
version and overcrowding of apartment 
buildings, dope peddling, poor street 
lighting, etc. The groups badgered the 
city authorities into maintaining ade- 
quate public services, and sometimes 
themselves even acted as a local lay sub- 
stitute for the negligent city police force. 


These groups seemed, in the early 1950s, 
to be beginning to achieve some success 
in building and maintaining racially 
harmonious neighbourhoods. They were 
inspired to some extent by Saul Alinsky, 
but were not associated with CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality). They 
had close connections with the then 
recently established City Department of 
Human Relations. 


I wonder why Theodore Roszak suggests 
that all this grass roots activity in 
Chicago is only four years old? And I 
hope he is not over-optimistic about its 
likely success, since in fact it all started 
some 14 years ago. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

H.M. Prison, Parkhurst Road, 

Holloway, London N.7. 


Theodore Roszak comments; Pat Arrow- 
smith is referring to civil rights activi- 
ties in Chicago that pre-date my own 
knowledge. The Woodlawn Organisa- 
tion I refer to in my article (it is called 
TWO for short) is only four years old 
and is completely under the directien of 
Saul Alinsky’s Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion. Alinsky is due to pull his own 
organisers out this year and everybody 
in Chicago civil rights is holding their 
collective breath to see what will hap- 
pen after his guiding hand is removed. 
Alinksy’s work may very well be the 
only link remaining with the activities 
Pat Arrowsmith mentions, which would 
be a measure of how ineffectual and 
discontinuous the Chicago civil rights 
movement is. 


faiths and sentiments of Soviet people. 
It is reflected in Stalin. I raised the 
question of personality in politics not, as 
Mr MacIntyre interprets, because I think 
it unrelated to social structure, but be- 
cause of the very peculiar and accidental 
way it may enhance or diminish this or 
that aspect of the structure (e.g. the 
unpredictable development of France 
under the leadership of de Gaulle). 
Thus Stalin was at once, by turns and 
at different times socialist and reac- 
tionary, revolutionary and bureaucrat. 


Finally, Mr MacIntyre challenges me to 
document the differences between Lenin 
and Trotsky on the relation between the 
Russian revolution and world revolution 
between 1917 and 1924, May the follow- 
ing passage from Lenin suffice? (It may 
also answer Mr MacIntyre’s concluding 
quip about Marx the Trotskyist.) 


“Russia has not attained the level of 
development of productive forces that 
makes socialism possible. The heroes 
of the Second International, including, 
of course, Sukhanov, are as proud of this 
proposition as a child with a new toy. 
They keep repeating this incontroverti- 
ble proposition over and over again in a 
thousand different keys and imagine that 
it is the decisive criterion of our revolu- 
10n. 


“ But what if the peculiar situation drew 
Russia into the world imperialist war 
in which every more or less influential 
West European country was involved; 
what if the peculiar situation brought 
her development to the verge of the 
revolutions that were maturing, and had 
partly already begun in the East at a 
time when conditions enabled us to com- 
bine the ‘peasant war’ with the working- 
class movement, which no less a ‘Marxist’ 
than Marx himself, in 1856, suggested as 
a possible prospect for Prussia? 


“What if the complete hopelessness of 
the situation, by stimulating the efforts 
of the workers and peasants tenfold, 
held out the prospect of our being able 
to create the fundamental requisites of 
civilisation in a different way from that 
of the West European countries? ... 


“Tf a definite level of culture is required 
for the creation of Socialism (although 
nobody can tell what that definite ‘ level 
of culture’ is), why cannot we begin by 
creating the prerequisites for that 
definite level of culture in a revolution- 
ary way and then, with the aid of the 
workers’ and peasants’ government and 
the Soviet system, proceed to overtake 
the other nations?” (Our Revolution, 


apropos of the Notes of N. Sukhanov, 
January 16, 1923). 
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singly conservative. Baldwin objected 
strongly: ‘“‘Paul’s entirely wrong. The 
goal couldn’t be integration into Ameri- 
can society as it is. Even if one’s 
ambition were to be that of becoming a 
dark-skinned Eisenhower (or some suah 
debased ambition) it would be impos- 
sible.” 


Baldwin feels that so many financial and 
property interests are involved in the 
discriminatory system that the struggle 
for racial justice will have to effect 
radical structural changes in American 
society. The issue, he pointed out, is 
not actually integration anyway. “ Inte- 
gration is a fait accompli. It began in 
the 17th century. I’m integrated. I’m 
not the same slave who was brought to 
America. I can't be. I’ve been owned 
by too many white people. What we're 
trying to do now is to desegregate an 
integrated society.” And this, Baldwin 
contended, challenges so many vested 
interests, in industry, in the financial 
world, in the trade unions, in the whole 
middle-class way of life - that desegrega- 
tion is bound to change American society 
profoundly. 


What did Baldwin think of the rise of 
Goldwater on the public scene? 


He felt Goldwater’s ascendancy was all 
to the good. “The whole issue is no 
longer controlled by rhetoric and ges- 
tures now. Real attitudes are finally 
coming to the surface. Like the white 
back-lash - which is based on the theory 
that Negroes are ungrateful for all the 
good things the whites have done for 
them.” Now things are at a turning 
point, “‘and so this is very dangerous. 
The situation may get much worse before 
it gets better.” 


“America,” Baldwin continued, “is a 
country fleeing from its past. The 
whites have still an identity problem; 
the only identity they have is with the 
countries they left behind. They have 
never accepted anything resembling a 
past. And now the only people who 
know America and can save America 
are these people the country has 
despised and exploited and lynched. 
America will have to embrace its black 
brother or there will be no America. 
And I mean that. There will be no 
America.” The words recalled Baldwin’s 
remark at the 1963 March on Washing- 
ton: ‘We are here to achieve the 
American Revolution.” 


Back to black 


Once again, Peace News lets slip the 
opportunity of the century. After a 
nightmare of Jong and argument-racked 
meetings, the reactionaries have won 
the day. We have decided not to bring 
out a colour supplement. 


No gay, funloving leisure-time peace 
memoirs. No_ trend-setting fashion 
models direct from the salons of the 
Caledonian Road. No delectable easy-to- 
make vyegetarian dishes from _ little- 
po rida settlements. Oh, the pity 
of it all. 


Instead, we give you an outstanding do- 
it-yourself offer. For a very small con- 
sideration, we will send you our colour- 
ful official receipt, which you can stick on 
to your Peace News wherever you like, 
to make your very own colour supple- 
ment. Step right into September 1964 
with this exciting new offer! 


And as you can see from the dismal 
figures below, however small your con- 
sideration, we need every pound, shilling 


or penny of it. 
ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£898 


contributions this week £2 10 0 
we need £5000 by February 1965 


Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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New plan for US-Soviet exchange visits 


travel further afield they could be put 
up in empty schools or university dorm- 


Ruth Daniloff reports from Moscow: 
Melvin J. Gordon, Chairman of the 
Board of Tootsie Roll Company and 
president of nine associated hosiery and 
sweater companies, left Moscow on 
August 24 after having aired his 
proposals for an exchange of Soviet 


Sit-down stops 
the last train 


A sit-down protest delayed a train for 
nearly 15 minutes last Sunday night, the 
Daily Herald reported on Monday. Angry 
villagers, waving banners and chanting 
slogans, sat down on the railway line in 
front of a diesel engine; hundreds of 
other demonstrators crowded Number 4 
platform at Castlethorpe, Bucks, railway 
station. 

The train - the 8.10 p.m. from Birming- 
ham to Euston - was the last to stop at 
Castlethorpe station, which is being 
closed. 

Among the passengers were 12 members 
of Castlethorpe parish council taking a 
500-signature petition protesting against 
the closure to Mr Ernest Marples, 
Minister of Transport. 

The leader of the deputation was Robert 
Maxwell, a publisher and prospective 
Labour Parliamentary candidate for 
Buckingham. Mr Maxwell said: “ This 
station is on the main Euston to Crewe 
line, and over £45,000 has been spent 
on modernising it in preparation for 
electrification. The closure is a scandal- 
ous waste of the taxpayers’ money.” 
Demonstrators finally scrambled clear of 
the line when the locomotive’s crew gave 
several loud blasts on the horn. 

A second sit-down protest occurred at 
Silloth, Cumberland, also last Sunday 
night. A police dog was used to clear 
dozens of sit-down demonstrators off the 
track at Silloth, where the line to Carlisle 
is being closed by Dr Beeching. The last 
train to leave the station carried a 
wreath on the footplate. 


Conference on 
“new Europe’ 


The study conference organised by the 
War Resisters’ International and the 
Verband der Kriegdienstverweigerer (a 
German section of the International) at 
Offenbach/Main, Germany, last month 
studied the situation in Europe, particu- 
larly with regard to the problem of 
Germany and Berlin. 

It was felt that, to quote a statement 
issued by the conference: ‘“ The German 
problem must be seen in its European 
context ... the answer lies in building 
a new Europe including East and West, 
completely demilitarised, with free com- 
munications and with civil liberties for 
all its citizens .. .” 

It is now proposed that a conference 
should be held in Berlin at the earliest 
opportunity, that it should last for four 
days and that the daily sessions should 
take place in_ East and West Berlin 
alternatively. Easter and Whitsun, 1965, 
are considered possible dates. The 
theme of the conference will be the 
crisis of Europe and the need for a 
vision of a new society from the Atlantic 
to the Urals. The task of the conference 
will be to reveal the problems created 
by militarism and power politics in all 
European countries and to open the way 
to their solution. 

Individuals who think that the proposal 
is one worth supporting are asked to 
write to Devi Prasad, WRI, 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex, by October 
31, 1964, giving their support and mak- 
ing whatever suggestions for the confer- 
ence they think best. It is proposed 
that these sponsors should then meet 
and take the final decision whether or 
not to proceed. 


60th anniversary issue 


and American citizens. When it was 
seen that Stephen James’s “Hostages for 
Peace " plan was getting nowhere with 
the Soviets a new plan was born out 
of the old idea of a massive exchange 
of citizens between the two countries. 


The new plan is less ambitious than 
James’s “million for a million” project 
in which a million Americans should take 
up a two years’ residence in the Soviet 
Union and a million Soviets do the 
same in America. In this project a visit 
would only last a few weeks. 


Melvin Gordon proposes that the 
American Government turn some of her 
“ mothball ” ships into “ floating hotels ” 
which would carry some 80,000 co- 
operative American tourists to the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union, in the same 
way, would put to use its unused or 
obsolete ships to carry the same number 
of Soviet tourists to the States. Accord- 
ing to Gordon, relatively little needs to 
be done to turn such ships into “floating 
hotels.” “Accommodation would be 
comfortable, but not luxurious,” he said, 
with dormitories and rooms for married 
couples. Meals on board would be paid 
for by the tourists and would be served 
cafeteria style. : 

Once docked in America or the Soviet 
Union, the tourists would use the ship 
as a hotel and when they wanted to 


— 


ben — 


itories. Russians visiting America could 
stay with American families, but such 
an arrangement would not be possible 
in the Soviet Union because of the 
accommodation shortage, and it has been 
suggested that people could live in some 
of the unfinished apartment buildings. 
What to see and where to go would be 
worked out in advance so that as many 
visitors as possible could meet people 
with interests similar to their own. 
Courses in Russian and English language 
and culture would be given en route by 
Russian guides for the Americans and 
American guides for the Russians. 


The plan is obviously more realistic 
than the previous exchange project, and 
it has been greeted accordingly by the 
Soviets. Gordon announced that he was 
encouraged by his talks with the Soviet 
Peace Committee. “The reception was 
excellent,” he stated. The Secretary of 
the Peace Committee, Oleg Bykov, told 
him that the idea should be encouraged 
on both sides of the Atlantic. “It would 
promote a new concept of peace on both 
sides,” Bykov said. 

The Soviet Peace Committee indicated 
that the Soviet Navy might not be able 
to supply the ships but that planes might 
be used instead. Bykov said: “It’s im- 


“That’s next year’s slogan, you nana.” 


Non-nuclear 


agenda for 


the TUC: CND protest 


Last Sunday, on the first day of the 
Trades Union Congress in Blackpool, 
over 1,000 people joined a march organ- 
ised by the North West Region of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
Leaders of the foundry workers, scien- 


Anti-Polaris march 
in Barrow 


An Anti-Polaris demonstration is being 
organised by the Barrow group of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. It 
will take place on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26. 

The demonstration will take the form of 
a march round the town which will start 
from the public park at 12.30 pm. The 
marchers will actually be passing 
through the shipyards within sight of 
the Polaris construction site. The march 
will culminate in a meeting in front 
of Barrow Town Hall. 

Anyone joining the march from other 
parts of the country who needs overnight 
accommodation on the Friday or Satur- 
day nights should get in touch with 
Graham Walmsley, 7 Durham Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


tific workers, supervisory staffs and 
Derbyshire miners joined hundreds of 
young people from many Northern towns 
on a four-mile march along the promen- 
ade carrying posters opposing Polaris 
bases, the proposed multilateral nuclear 
force, NATO and the H-bomb. 


There had been pressure by top TUC 
leaders to keep any controversial de 
fence policy resolution off the Congress 
agenda, the Daily Worker reported last 
Monday. To those union leaders con- 
gratulating themselves on getting the 
anti-Polaris resolution withdrawn, Mrs 
Peggy Duff, organising secretary of 
CND, said that sweeping resolutions on 
nuclear weapons under the carpet would 
not solve anything. 

She told a meeting on the sands: “No 
party can avoid the issue of nuclear 
weapons at the General Election, and 
that is why we are here. The Labour 
movement is not going to show itself 
as being fit to govern by refusing to 
discuss the issue of Polaris bases.” 

The Daily Worker’s report that since last 
April 1,500 young people had joined the 
CND in Manchester and that last week 
another 50 joined in Blackpool was con- 
firmed by North West Region CND last 
Monday. 


portant that the exchange begin regard- 
less of the ways in which we transport 
people.” He said that as soon as the 
exchange got underway the Committee 
would publicise the plan to Soviet citi- 
zens. The Institute of Soviet American 
Relations also expressed interest, and 
Intourist, the Soviet Travel Bureau, has 
given its assent “in principle.” 

While this new plan has been positively 
received by some Soviet organisations, 
one should remember that the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry has yet to approve the 
idea. Travel for Soviet citizens is 
extremely restricted and only several 
hundred visited the United States last 
year, most of whom were delegates to 
one conference or another. In contrast 
last year the Soviet Union catered for 
25,000 American tourists. The key to 
the success of such a plan is whether 
the Soviet authorities are ready to have 
80,000 of their citizens seeing America 
for themselves each year. 

Also, Melvin Gordon has yet to enlist the 
co-operation of the US State Department, 
but has declared that he has had no 
adverse reaction to it so far. He has 
left for America where he will push 
a pers from his headquarters in New 

ork. 


Civilian defence 
conference 


Adam Roberts reports: A conference to 
study civilian defence opened in Oxford 
last Monday. Attended by historians, 
military strategists and commentators, 
and experts in non-violent methods, the 
conference is attempting to work out 
possible strategies and tactics for resist- 
ing invasion and coups d’etat by non- 
military means. 

The first sessions of the conference were 
devoted to analyses of various possible 
forms of military aggression, ranging 
from guerilla to nuclear war, and to the 
broad outline of a civilian defence 
policy. 

On Tuesday, the particular problems 
posed for a civilian defence policy by 
totalitarian systems were discussed in 
detail, and an outline was made. 
Further sessions in this week-long con- 
ference are being devoted to detailed 
tactical problems, to the analysis of re- 
sistance movements in the Second World 
War, to methods of change-over from 
military to civilian defence, and to pos- 
sibilities of research into the concept 
of civilian defence. 

Although to help free discussion the 
proceedings of this study conference are 
being held in private, the proceedings 
may later be published in book form. 
Over 25 people from five countries are 
taking part in the conference. 


Congo rebels form 
people’s republic 


It was announced by the rebel radio in 
Stanleyville last Monday night that 
rebels had proclaimed a “Congolese 
People’s Republic,” led by Mr Gbenye, 
who was Minister of the Interior in the 
Lumumba Cabinet in 1960. A report in 
the Daily Telegraph last Tuesday added 
that it was also announced that the 
rebel leader, Mr Gaston Soumialot, 
would be Minister of Defence. 

The Guardian reported on Tuesday that 
foreign interference in the Congo was 
strongly condemned on Monday at an 
emergency meeting of the African 
Foreign Ministers in Addis Ababa. The 
chief Kenya delegate, Mr Joe Murumbi, 
suggested that a high-powered delega- 
tion from the Organisation of African 
Unity should be sent to Washington, 
Moscow, Peking and Brussels to urge 
those governments to stop interfering 
in Congolese affairs. 
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